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THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 20, 1961 


DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROGRESS 


A year of achievement at the City of Steel 


Mr. Harald Peake, Chairman of 
The Stee! Company of Wales, refers 
to the following points in his Annual 
Statement, already circulated to 
the 45,000 shareholders of the 
Company: 


The Company has been fortunate 
in having a full order book 
throughout the year which ended 
on Ist October, 1960. This has 
enabled production and profits 
to be increased in accordance 
with expectation. 

Coke production at 1,494,000 
tons has increased by 38 per cent. 
The production of pig-iron at 
1,918,000 ‘tons has increased by 
40 per cent. Production of steel 
ingots amounted to 2,777,000 
tons, an increase of 19 per cent 
on the previous year. The pro- 
duction of steel sheets amounted 
to 1,113,000 tons, an increase of 
22 per cent. Tinplate production 
amounted to 891,000 tons, an 
increase of 11 per cent. 

Turnover increased by 
£17,510,000 to £143,096,000. The 
value of direct exports was 
£36,279,000, being £2,028,000 
higher than in the previous year. 


INCREASED PROFIT 
Profit, after providing for Depre- 
ciation, Transfer to Fixed Assets 
Replacement Reserve, Interest on 
Debentures and Loans, and Taxa- 
tion, is £7,026,891, compared 
with £4,229,150. This enables the 
Directors to recommend an in- 
crease in annual dividend from 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. a share, less tax, absorb- 
ing £3,062,500, leaving £3,964,391 
out of the taxed profits for the year 
to be retained in the business. 
Commitments for capital expen- 
diture at the date of the Balance 
Sheet were £29,000,000. The 


greater part of this is in respect 
of the Fourth Development Plan. 

The Third Development Plan, 
estimated to cost approximately 
£52,500,000, may now be re- 
garded as complete. It is expected 
that the annual rate of 3,000,000 
tons of ingots will be achieved by 
March or April, 196]. 

The revised cost of the Fourth 
Development Plan is estimated to 
be approximately £20,000,000 and 
will increase the annual ingot pro- 
duction to 3,650,000 tons. The 
increased productive capacity 
from this plan is expected to be 
available at the end of 1962. 
EXPECTATIONS EXCEEDED 
The Trostre and Velindre Works 
have exceeded all expectations. 
Work is in progress costing 
£9,000,000 to increase total capa- 
city to 1,100,000 tons of tinplate 
per annum. This work should be 
completed early in 1962. 

An unprecedented demand has 
existed throughout the year for the 
electrical sheets made in the Orb 
Works at Newport. Both outputs 
and profits have increased as a re- 
sult of the developmentauthorized 
in 1958 at a cost of £2,000,000. 

One of the objects of the Com- 
pany is to recover and to expand 
the traditional export trade of 
South Wales in steel sheets in the 
same way as has been achieved by 
us with tinplate and electrical 
sheets. Conditions in the world 
markets for these products are 
becoming more competitive. A 
conference of our overseas repre- 
sentatives was held in September, 
1960, when thirty-five persons 
from all parts of the world spent 
a week as our guests to visit the 
various works and to discuss 
matters of common interest. 


This is Broadsheet No. 2? from the City of Steel 


DIVERSIFICATION 

The Company supplies a very wide 
cross-section of industry. Not only 
do we supply large quantities of 
sheets and plates to the general 
engineering industries, but sub- 
stantial quantities of sheets are 
specially prepared for the electrical 
industry. In addition about 40 per 
cent of the total production is sent 
to our Tinplate Division. It will 
be seen, therefore, that we enjoy a 
large measure of diversification. 

At the end of the year the 
Company employed 25,153 per- 
sons, compared with 23,1 
year ago. In addition 2,33 é 
employed on capital development. 
Our staff and workpeople have 
done an excellent year’s work and 
they have every reason to be 
proud of the results. 

There are some signs of reces- 
sion in world trade. If the ten- 
dency were to spread, the results 
of our Company for the current 
year could suffer. 
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STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LOMITH:D 
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x Portrait of the Week— 


BRITAIN’S TRADE FIGURES for 1960 showed a rise 
in imports of 14 per cent, and in exports of six. 
The TUC told the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not to blame high wages but bad management 
for our failures in overseas markets, and the 
President of the Board of Trade told manufac- 
turers not to expect tax concessions on profits 
earned from exports. There were rumours of .a 
preliminary ‘little’ Budget. Meanwhile, ICI asked 
its shareholders for nearly £35 million of new 
capital, and a ten-year building policy for hos- 
was announced before time—that 


pitals not 
will cost £500 million. 
* 
THERE WAS’ RIOTING IN ALGIERS, after the 


referendum. There were reports of a plot against 


President Tshombe’s regime in Katanga, fol- 
lowed by a number of arrests, and Mr. 
Lumumba was taken’ there’ trussed up. 
There were hopes of reviving the Interna- 
tional Commission on Laos, and in Zanzi- 
bar voters went peacefully to the polls, to 


elect the island's first responsible government, 
to the strain of Elvis Presley songs relayed by 
public loudspeaker. There are no figures yet of 
how many votes were cast for Mr. Presley. In 
the course of the Kenya election campaign, 
Europeans pelted Mr. Michael Blundell with 
rotten eggs, thus demonstrating how unfitted non- 
Europeans are as yet for democratic government. 


* 


IN HIS FAREWELL BROADCAST from the White 
House, President Eisenhower expressed ‘a defi- 
nite sense of disappointment’ at the failure of 
East and West to agree on disarmament. The 
White House grass was painted green for Mr. 
Kennedy’s inauguration, application to take part 
in which by the Coldstream Guards was politely 
rejected by the United States authorities—mind- 
ful, no doubt, of what happened the last time 
the redcoats got at the White House. Members of 
the British political party led by Mr. Gaitskell, 


who was visiting Washington, loyally advised | 
Mr. Kennedy not to take any notice of what 
their leader had to say on British policy. 
An American radar tower in the Atlantic 
collapsed into the sea with twenty-eight men 


on board. ‘Secret’ State Department documents 
planted in London, it was thought by Soviet 
trouble-makers, succeeded in deceiving only the 


Daily Express. 
* 


THF BELGIAN GOVERNMENTS AUSTERITY BILL was 





approved by the Chamber of Deputies, but riot- 
ing went on, and strikers stayed out. The Socialist 


Party appealed to the King for alternative 
economic measures and an amnesty for strikers, 
and there were renewed suggestions of self- 


government for the Walloons. In a clash at Liége 
a famous Belgian boxer was killed by gendarmes, 
ind Socialist senators walked out of the Senate 


In | test. 


* 


AN INQUIRY by the Chief Inspector of Railways 
into the failure of the new electric trains on the 
Glasgow service revealed the sensational fact 
that those transformers that had broken down 
had been those that were too weak. Six new life 
peers were created—five of them Labour sup- 
porters, agreed upon by Mr. Macmillan and Mr. 
Gaitskell, and among them Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill. They will be joined in June by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who told Convoca- 
tion that he will resign his office on May 31. 
The captain of the Essex County Cricket Club 








packed it in, too. 
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EXPORT THROUGH JOY 


—" months ago the Prime Minister thought 
to stir up greater interest among manufac- 
turers here in selling their goods abroad with the 
help of a slogan: ‘exporting is fun.’ It seems he 
had second thoughts, or perhaps it slipped his 
mind, because he did not actually use the phrase; 
but as it had been circulated to the press in the 
advance copy of the text of his speech, it was 
published; and the slogan that never was has 
since become common currency. Arguably, 
Export Through Joy is the wrong way to go 
about it; what some industries require—to judge, 
say, by the report on shipbuilding—is not the 
carrot but the stick. Still, at least it represented 
an effort to wake industrialists up to the need 
for a more intensive export drive. 

Industrialists, however, did not awaken; nor 
did the public—not, that is, at the time. It was 
only last week, quite suddenly, that the penny 
dropped. The OEEC uttered a warning and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Trades 
Union Congress, and the newspapers were full 
of the subject, even the tabloids vying with one 
another in the promotion of the export game. 
The Sketch paraded its Big Brother scheme—a 
variant on the old piggy-back idea whereby 
bigger firms with export know-how assist smaller 
firms with their problems; and the Mirror ran 
an SOS—Sell or Sink—campaign. By the week- 
end the impression had at been created 
that Britain’s trade situation is really 
and this, coupled with the sluggishness of the 
nation’s productivity, suggests that the Chan- 
cellor has been wise to damp down hopes of a 
buoyant Budget, aroused by the Prime Minister's 
cheery optimism. 

Mr. Lloyd’s diagnosis of the nature of 
countrys economic maladies, though, is 
convincing. It is surely time that the warning 
about pricing ourselves out of export markets 
was abandoned; partly because it has too often 
proved fallacious in the past to be taken seriously, 
and partly because it is demonstrably untrue. If 
it were true, the Americans would have long 


last 


Serious: 


the 


less 


ceased to export anything but oil, wheat and select 
quantities of Bourbon; some of the best paying 
industries in this country are also the most suc- 
cessful exporters. 

It is true that Mr. Lloyd did not criticise wage 
increases as such; he was concerned rather with 
their effect—inflation. But inflation in this 
country is more the product of restrictive prac- 
tices, both of employers and unions. It is barely 
credible, but some industries still blandly argue 

as the cement makers did this week, before the 
Restrictive Practices Court—that price-fixing 
agreements entered into by members of a Federa- 
tion actually ensure that prices are lower than 
they would be if there was competition. 

The best stimulus the Chancellor could give to 
exports would be to show that he is concerned 
less about inflation at than about how 
to bring the Seven (or those of the Seven who 
wish to be brought) together with the Six. All the 
arguments which were used for keeping Britain 
out in the formative period of the European 
Community have now been exploded. The idea 
that our Commonwealth ties preclude us from 
joining was again knocked on the head by the 
New Zealand Government this week; its new 
Minister of Trade that New Zealand 
will actually be worse off, financially, if Britain 
stays out. The only thing left to lose by giving 
objections is face; and we can better 
lose that than our export trade. 
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Island Paradise 

HE affair of the Bahraini prisoners has taken 
jb turn for the better, and another for the 
worse. For the worse are the statements made by 
Mr. Edward Heath and Mr. George Brown after 
they visited the penal colony on Jidda Island at 
Bahrain, on which the two prisoners not sent to 
St. Helena are imprisoned. Mr. Heath said that 
the prisoners are ‘perfectly well and look lively,’ 
‘did not ask about release .. . Obviously they are 
not desperately worried about anything.” And 
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Mr. Brown echoed the Lord Privy Seal; ‘the 
prisoners,’ he said, ‘had no major complaints’; 
which disproved statements about ‘the way other 
prisoners would be treated’; and he added that ‘It 
is quite obvious to me there is a very great deal 
of misunderstanding about conditions in which 
prisoners are detained here and a good deal of 
misunderstanding about the approach to these 
things.’ 

There is indeed. But the misunderstanding ‘s 
on the part of Mr. Heath and Mr. Brown. Have 
they any conception, one wonders, of how cruel 
and contemptible they appear when they make 
statements like these? Do they really believe that 
what they saw on Jidda was typical of conditions 
as they were before these prisoners came into the 
world limelight (other eye-witnesses have 
reported seeing prisoners shuffling around in 
shackles)? Do they seriously imagine that the 
prisoners they spoke to—now clearly the ‘show- 
pieces’ of Bahrain’s prisons—would dare to speak 
the truth to transient visitors, knowing what 
might happen to them the minute Mr. Heath and 
Mr. Brown had gone back to their comfortable 
lives in freedom? Have they ever stopped to ask 
themselves whether the prisoners would have 
spoken freely before them, accompanied as they 
were on their visit by Colonel Hammersley, the 
Police Chief of Bahrain, whom even a Bahraini- 
appointed Court of Inquiry sharply censured for 
his part in Bahrain’s 1956 Sharpeville, in which 
the police opened fire on a crowd of demon- 
strators, killing and wounding many of them? 

But even if the conditions on Jidda Island were 
like Paradise, and even if the men on St. Helena 
were longing to be returned there, the point that 
seems to have escaped Mr. Heath and Mr. Brown 
while they were being buttered by the ‘benevolent 
autocrat’ of Bahrain is that these men were sen- 
tenced before a fake court consisting of the 
Ruler’s relatives, who gave them a fake trial of 
which the verdict was announced five days before 
it began, and should consequently never have 
been imprisoned at all. 

Which brings us to the turn for the better. The 
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terms of the Act under which the transportation 
of the other three prisoners to St. Helena took 
place lay down that it comes into force when, and 
only when, the relevant Order in Council is pub- 
lished in the territory concerned. It has now been 
officially established that publication of the Order 
in Bahrain (by posting on the notice-board of the 
British Political Agency there—the normal 
method) took place after the warrant for the 
transportation had been executed by the men 
being taken aboard HMS Loch Insh. The whole 
imprisonment of these men, therefore, has been 
not merely a shocking miscarriage of justice as 
far as Bahrain (where nothing recognisable in 
this country as justice exists) is concerned, but 
entirely illegal as far as Britain is concerned, since 
it took place under an Act which was not in force 
at the time it was done. 

Fake court, fake trial, fake verdict, and now 
fake warrant. This scandal cannot continue much 
longer. The men on St. Helena must be released, 
presumably by Queen’s Pardon, at once, and for 
good measure handsomely compensated for four 
years’ illegal and wrongful imprisonment. 


Ike 
| germ good intention, which is as easily dis- 
covered at the first view as fraud is surely 
detected at the last, is, let me say, no mean force 
in the Government of mankind.’ If Presidents 
were awarded an appropriate valedictory epitaph 
on stepping down from office, Burke’s words 
would surely express the opinion of the great 
majority of the American people, and indeed of 
the people of the free world. As a wartime leader 
Ike had the gift—Haig had it during the First 
World War—of inspiring trust in those who 
served under him; not so much the military 
leaders who came in direct contact with him, but 
junior officers, privates and Gls who had the 
feeling, in some unaccountable way, that he was 
on their side. And as President, he held affection, 
in spite of the mistakes his administration made 
and the rebuffs it suffered. 
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‘It's my turn to choose a subject, said Humpty Dumpty. 
‘He talks about it just as if it was a game,’ thought Alice. 
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But good intentions are proverbially a perilous 
guide. In retrospect the risks of having a worthy 
but not very effectual tenant of the White House 
are obvious. There is much to be said for a 
President who sets honourable standards, and 
who means well; but no Presidential era that in- 
cluded brinkmanship and McCarthy can reason- 
ably be remembered with pride. It is possible to 
argue that Eisenhower was wise not to tackle 
McCarthy head-on; McCarthyism may 
been the symptom of a poison that the American 
body politic had to sweat out of its system. But 
some intimation of Presidential disapproval of the 
Senator's more disgraceful excesses could have 
done no harm; and it might have helped to rally 
the liberal ranks earlier—sparing some _ indi- 
viduals much humiliation and misery, and rescu- 
ing more speedily the good name of the United 
States abroad. 


have 


Timothy Evans 


jena few people—even in the Home Otlice 
or Scotland Yard—stiil seriously believe 
that Timothy Evans was guilty of murder. But 
the authorities have so far refused to admit an 
error was made because they feel such an admis- 
sion would reflect upon the police and the law. 
They also fear it would strengthen the case 
against capital punishment; and in a Way it is un- 
fortunate that the publication of Ludovic Ken- 
nedy’s Ten Rillington Place, reviewed on another 
page, should coincide with the renewal of the 
campaign to do away with hanging. The case of 
Timothy Evans should be considered on its 
merits, notwithstanding the repercussions it may 
have on the State. That is. or should be. the 
difference between free and totalitarian systems 
of justice. 

And the time is long past when an admission 
by the Government that Evans was innocent 
would reflect upon the law or the police. On 
the contrary, Evans’s innocence is so generally 
taken for granted that they are more likely to be 
brought into discredit by a refusal to admit it 
which inevitably breeds the suspicion that there 
may be other cases in which error occurred. 

Whether Evans’s innocence is certified by an 
inquiry or by pardon is unimportant. Those who 
say that since both Evans and Christie are dead, 
Evans cannot now be ‘proved’ to be innocent are 
using the word proof in a sense quite different 
from that in which it is generally used in law. 
The innocence of Evans has already been 
‘proved’ quite as strongly as is the guilt of most 
murderers. But if Mr. Butler feels that an 
inquiry would be embarrassing, a posthumous 
pardon for Evans would be almost as good. 


Situation Vacant 


Monica Furlong Scarcely had Dr. 
Fisher's announcement to Convocation of his 
forthcoming resignation been made than most 
of the newspapers, some of which have attacked 
him most bitterly in the past, were filled with 
fulsome and laudatory comment rather in the 
manner of the obituary column. The Archbishop 
deserves better than this. Better, because many of 
the things now said about him are half-truths or 
Jess than half-truths, and Dr. Fisher has always 
had an attractive ability to assess his own achieve- 
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ments and limitations with unblinking objectivity. 
He is not, for instance, as journalists have 
described him ‘far and away the best after-dinner 
speaker in the couniry,’ his public image has not 
been that of a ‘man of the people,’ and where 
those inside and outside his own Communion 
have admired him, it has not been for his ‘fear- 
less public comment.’ 

What many Anglicans have long wanted to see 
in their Archbishop is a man genuinely ‘of the 
people’ in the sense that he is not entirely con- 
ditioned to the Establishment; a man who is just 
as fearless, even rash, in commenting on apart- 
heid in South Africa as on the easy target of 
adultery in this country; a man whose after- 
dinner performances are neither here nor there. 

Dr. Fisher’s talents have been of the safer 
kind-—though not necessarily to be despised for 
that; the sort that keep the social wheels oiled. 
His warmth and kindness have tamed everyone 
in the end—High Churchmen, Free Churchmen, 
Orthodox Patriarchs, even Popes—and where 
contemporaries have gone out of their way to 
be rude to him he has had a disconcerting way 
of appearing not to notice. His clear brain has 
reformed the monster of Lambeth administra- 
tion. the cruel, unwieldy beast which killed his 
more sensitive predecessor. On occasions where 
the Church has been on public view—Royal 
weddings, the Coronation and the like—many 
of his fellow-churchmen have heaved grateful 
sighs that he could be relied on to carry out the 
Church’s part with such grace and competence, 
and they have been grateful, too, that he has 
had the Establishment gift of the gab and ability 
for consorting equally with all sorts of people. 

Where he has sometimes dismayed is in his 

lack of enthusiasm for spiritual exploration— 
fair-mindedness has often appeared to take 
supremacy over more specifically Christian vir- 
tues; and in his knack of reducing agonising 
human problems to the dry terms of Socratic 
discussion. He complains gently that no one ever 
tires of reminding him he was a schoolmaster, 
but in the end his gifts and faults are unmistak- 
ably those of his old profession. Painstaking, 
kindly, paternal on the one hand, he has been 
in danger of seeing the world at one remove on 
the other. The humbling and often frustrating 
experience of a parish priest, obliged to care 
not for children but for adults, has been left 
out of his career. 
What of his successor? What the Church needs 
man able to redress the balance on 
the side of spirituality. Able also to come ener- 
getically to grips with international and political 
problems, without simultaneously ‘doing a Canon 
Collins.” Brains, administrative ability and a 
public impression of virility and self-confidence 
would be useful. The man who most snugly fits 
the need is the Most Reverend Joost de Blank, 
Archbishop of Cape Town, though the Church 
may have some scruples about lifting him from 
his heart-rending task in South Africa. He is 
already known outside the 
Archbishop, an astonishingly efficient 
with an unclerical taste for fast cars, 
abstract art and good food and drink. Infinitely 
more important, he has a strain of deep spiritu- 
ality, a tough puritan conscience, and a reputa- 
tion for intelligent fearlessness. 
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Wounded Buffalo 


By T. R. M. 


HE Southern Rhodesian Constitutional Con- 

ference which resumed this week in Salisbury 
faces formidable difficulties. The real protagon- 
ists—Prime Minister Sir Edgar Whitehead, for 
the colony’s European population, and Mr. 
Joshua Nkomo, National Democratic Party 
leader for the overwhelming majority of 
Africans—approach the conference from alarm- 
ingly divergent points of view. 

Sir Edgar still believes—or professes to—that 
its object is to negotiate the removal of Britain's 
remaining, but never used, powers over Southern 
Rhodesia and consummate the colony’s indepen- 
dence so that it may preserve its own ‘way of 
life’ in Federation with the liberalised Northern 
territories—a way of life, though Sir Edgar does 
not say so, that is white-supremacist. He has let 
it be known that he does not contemplate any 
significant liberalisation of the nearly all-white 
franchise; the concessions he is prepared to make 
would simply perpetrate the old formula of 
nominal representation without influence. 

Mr. Nkomo, on the other hand, is out for 
universal suffrage and though he is too sensible 
to refuse a qualified franchise as a transitional 
measure, will certainly not accept less than a 
considerable African majority in the electorate. 
In this he will merely be following the Monckton 
Report, which insisted that ‘no new form of 
[Federal] association is likely to succeed unless 
Southern Rhodesia is willing to make drastic 
changes in its racial policies’; and he should 
emerge as the moderate, realistic and, ironically 
enough, Federalist politician in face of Sir 
Edgar’s extremist demands for white supremacy, 
which must make impossible any form of Fed- 
eration with Nyasaland, where an African 
majority is promised, and Northern Rhodesia, 
where an equitable constitution seems likely. 

It will be a miracle if these points of view can 
be reconciled. But, then, it is almost a miracle 
that the Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister is 
prepared even to sit down and begin negotiating 
about the colony’s constitutional future with 
African leaders. Such a concession would have 
appeared out of the question for the foreseeable 
future when Congress came into being under Mr. 
Nkomo’s presidency in 1957; when it was 
banned, and all its leaders arrested two years 
later; or even when Sir Edgar brusquely dis- 
missed Mr. Nkomo and the Rev. N. Sithole from 
his London delegation a few weeks ago. 


Still, it would be foolish to attribute this 
tremulously hopeful situation to a change of 
heart on the part of the present European leaders 
or electorate. They have been confronted with 
the still unpalatable but inescapable facts of 
African discontent and African political unity; 
but very few yet realise that the only way out 
is to extend the franchise to an African majority: 
Most remain white-supremacist; they have 
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The ‘Spectator’ 
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faltered into consenting to talks with African 
nationalists only through the pressure of events 
they do not understand, of British Ministers they 
do not wholly trust, and of a British public 
opinion they despise—rather than through the 
enlightened diplomacy of a few liberals of both 
races in the Central Africa Party. Their reactions 
at the present juncture are about as predictable 
as those of a wounded buffalo. 

Mr. Sandys will consequently need to use all 
his blandishments and all his own and Britain's 
authority as well, and the Central Africa Party 
all its mediating diplomacy if the conference is 
not to break down. It simply cannot be allowed 
to break down; the consequences would be far too 
grave, not for the Federation—a reconstituted 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland can get along 
very Well together and extend their links with 
other States to the north—but for Southern 
Rhodesia itself. Mr. Michael Faber, in an article 
in the South African Journal of Economics this 
month, argues that for Southern Rhodesia to 
go it alone would be economic disaster of the 
direst kind. There are those who do not agree 
with him on purely economic grounds; but a 
perpetuation of white supremacy in the colony 
would certainly spell catastrophe, and inaugurate 
a decade or more of inter-racial bitterness, 
violence and strife. 

Mr. Sandys’s strongest and most hopeful point 
of argument with the local Europeans will be the 
appeal to self-interest. If he can help them to 
see that to grant political rights to Africans now 
is the only way to preserve all they hold dear; 
that Mr. Nkomo is anxious to guarantee them a 
secure place in the country under an African 
majority (which his embittered successors might 
not be); that to withstand the reasonable demands 
of Africans now will be to unleash an uncon- 
trollable and annihilating tempest on their heads 
in the future, the conference may succeed. 
Reason, right and logic are all on Mr. Sandys's 
side; and it is a pity that Sir Edgar is insisting 
on opening the conference under his own less 
adept chairmanship before Mr. Sandys arrives; 
one can only hope that he will not have time to 
do the kind of irreparable damage he has shown 
himself capable of in the past. 

Mr. Nkomo has been addressing African 
political meetings 20,000 strong in the past few 
weeks and has thus disposed of the European 
argument that the National Democratic Party is 
a small, unrepresentative group thriving only on 
‘intimidation.’ To recognise this should hasten 
Sir Edgar’s conversion, however grudging, to a 
more liberal and realistic point of view. The 
danger remains, of course, that even if he is 
sensible enough to give ground the European 
electorate may refuse to support him, and bring 
in the segregationist Dominion Party to lead the 
country to ruin. But the signs are that the Euro- 
pean population is at the moment sufficiently 
confused and perplexed to accept the first firm 
lead that is given it, even in the direction of an 
African majority. Perhaps the best service Sir 
Edgar could do would be to resign in favour of 

somecne able to give such a lead. Even in his 
own party there are one or two who might. 
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Time Exposure 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


‘ Tus is really a simple story, 
, though a sad one. In July, 1959, 
Mr. Leigh Vance, a film and 
television script-writer and pro- 
ducer, went to France for a few 
days to think out some problems 
connected with a forthcoming 
film. He finds it convenient and 
helpful, in this sort of situation, 
to drive about at random while 
the project takes shape in his 
mind, stopping every now and again to write. 
To this end, he hired (through BEA) a French 
self-drive car, which he picked up in Paris on 
arrival. He spent five days in France, brought 
his work to a conclusion and went home. 

In January, 1960—some six months later—he 
was telephoned by one Detective-Sergeant Peters 
of Scotland Yard, who subsequently came to 
see him with another police officer. They told 
him that the French police were considering a 
charge against him for outraging public decency 
in July, 1959. Mr. Vance wanted to know the 
details of the charge and also wanted an ex- 
planation of the delay in bringing it. He was 
invited to Scotland Yard, and on January 16 
went there. He saw Detective-Sergeant Peters, 
who showed him a copy of a statement made 
to the French police by a Mme Becus (one of 
the jollier aspects of this business is that the 
French papers have been spelling her name with 
asterisks, as it appears that part of it is very rude 
in French) the previous July. This statement de- 
clared that at a place called Paray-Vieille-Post 
(of which Mr. Vance had never heard) she had 
seen a man dressed only in a towel get out of 
a car, face her, lift the towel, thus exposing him- 
self to her horrified gaze, she says, and immedi- 
ately get back into his car and leave. He did not 
speak, and she averted her eyes from him as soon 
as he lifted the towel; she walked on with them 
averted, in fact, until she heard a car-door slam, 
then turned round and took its number. The 
man she saw was very tanned, had brown hair 
and a thick, black moustache. Mr. Vance is 
very pallid, has quite fair hair and no moustache. 
Incidentally, Mme Becus did not report the 
incident until the following evening. 

Not later than July 21 (which is the date on 
their official report of their inquiries), the French 
police found that a car with the number Mme 
Becus claimed to have recorded had been hired 
to Mr. Vance, whose name, address, nationality 
and passport number they promptly obtained 
from the form he had filled in when taking 
possession of the car. 

Six months then passed, though nobody has yet 
been able (or willing) to explain why. And at 
the end of that time Mr. Vance had his first 
intimation that all was not well between him 
and France. His visit to Scotland Yard passed 
without any anxiety. Sergeant Peters explained 
the business (though he was unable to explain 
the delay of the French police in contacting a 
man whose name and address they had had for 
six months), and said that Mr. Vance could make 
a statement or not, as he wished, and could 





similarly send a photograph of himself or not 
(Sergeant Peters had Mr. Vance’s passport 
photograph—the second one that everybody 
provides when obtaining a passport). He warned 
Mr. Vance, however, that French procedure 
when showing photographs to an accuser or 
complainant for the purpose of identification was 
different from the British method, and that it 
was even possible that they might show his 
photograph alone. He said—and his words were 
to seem quite interesting later on—that whatever 
Mr. Vance’s decision, the British police would 
protect him. 

Mr. Vance made a statement then and there, 
seeing no reason why he should not, since the 
business had nothing to do with him; he was 
as helpful as he could be about his movements 
six months earlier. On Sergeant Peters’s excellent 
advice, he did not send a photograph. And that 
was that. 

Only it was not. For in August, 1960—seven 
months after Mr. Vance’s visit to Scotland Yard 
and thirteen months after the alleged incident, 
Sergeant Peters wrote to Mr. Vance and asked 
him to telephone Scotland Yard. This Mr. Vance 
did, to discover that the French police were pro- 
ceeding with a charge against him. On inquiring 
how this could be, he was told that Mme Becus 
had claimed to recognise Mr. Vance from his 
photograph. What photograph? His passport 
photograph. How had the French police got his 
passport photograph, which Sergeant Peters had 
warned him against sending, adding that Scot- 
land Yard would protect him? Ah, well, it ap- 
peared that there were methods. 

There then followed a protracted and in- 
creasingly farcical series of communications be- 
tween Vance and France. No reply was made 
to his solicitor when the latter wrote asking for 
details to the court which was, he learnt from 
the ever-helpful Detective-Sergeant Peters, to 
hear the case ‘shortly.’ And after he had found 
a French lawyer to act for him a series of mag- 
nificently inaccurate documents began to flow 
from the French authorities, in which Mr. Vance 
was referred to by a series of wrong names, at 
least one of which was his dead father’s. He 
was also, less amusingly, informed that if he 
did not attend the court personally no defence 
could be entered on his behalf. With what one 
must feel is commendable courage, Mr. Vance 
is going to attend the hearing in person. 

Before drawing the threads together, I should 
state that Mr. Vance is a man of respectable 
character and antecedents; he has, in addition 
to his work (necessarily conducted more or less 
in public), been frequently involved in com- 
mittee and other semi-official contacts with the 
authorities connected with such things as union 
relations, censorship, the employment of aliens 
and so on. There was, and is, no corroboration 
whatever of the statement not made until the 
evening following the alleged offence; Mr. Vance 
has also subsequently learned unofficially that 
Mme Becus is anxious to drop the whole silly 
business. 

There are two comments to be made. The first 
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is an obvious one about the quality of the French 
police, which would seem to be quite accurately 
symbolised by the celebrated image of that officer 
who went galumphing round and round a field 
in the South of France ‘reconstructing the crime’ 
and playing eceny-meeny-miny-mo with a pair 
of handcuffs and the entire Dominici family. To 
take six months to trace a man whose full na 
and address you have must. after all, take some 
doing. 

But this is by the way, as indeed is the fact 
that a ‘case’ as weak as this one would never have 
got within a mile of a magistrate’s court in this 
country. It was unfortunate for Mr. Vance that 
he found himself in this situation: he calculates 
that he will be roughly £800 out of pocket before 
it is over, even if he isn’t found guilty. (There 
a charming moment when he wrote 
plicitas’—to Mr. Macmillan, who hastened a 
month later to reply that the British Governme 
could not undertake to pay for Mr. Vance’s de- 
fence, which he had not asked them to.) But t! 
could have happened to anyone, and it is n 
necessary to postulate mala fides on the part of 
anyone in France, including Mme Becus. 

On this side of the Channel, however, it seenis 
that somebody has rather more explaining to do 
than has so far been done. Mr. Fenner Brockw 
raised the general principle in this case in 
House of Commons just before the Christmas 
recess, without mentioning its particular appli- 
cation. Mr. Heath promised to look into 
the matter in general; it now appears that 
he might well look into the matter in particular 

For, apart from the fact that a passport 
supposed in theory to be for the purpose of 
affording the holder the protection of the British 
res publica, and the fact that passport photo- 
graphs should surely not be sent abroad in the 
case of somebody not actually wanted for an 
alleged crime, without at least informing the un- 
fortunate subject that it is being done, and the 
fact that even with such safeguards it should 
never be done except in the case of an ex- 
traditable offence (which the one alleged against 
Mr. Vance was not), there is a formidable hurdle 
to be cleared. How, and why, after Sergeant 
Peters had warned Mr. Vance against sending 
his photograph, making it quite clear that the 
decision was his alone, and assuring him of the 
protection of the British police, was Mr. Vance’s 
photograph actually sent to France? It does not 
seem likely that Sergeant Peters was deliberately 
stringing Mr. Vance along; for in any case the 
decision to send the photograph would presum- 
ably be taken at a level higher than his. 
Nevertheless, it was taken; Mr. Vance was not 
told; he was left to believe that no photograph 
had been sent; he was under the impression that 
the British police would afford him such assis- 
tance and protection as might be necessary. He 
has still not been able to discover in what cir- 
cumstances the photograph was shown to Mme 
Becus, or how many other photographs, of what 
type and of what people, were shown with it. 
He concludes that he has been badly let down 
by the British authorities in a thoroughly under- 
hand and probably unconstitutional way. It is 
not easy to disagree with him, either. 

I forgot to say that Mme Becus said in an 
interview that the man she saw was ‘every inch 
a gentleman.’ 
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Ten Rillington Place 


By BRIAN 


EFORE reading Ten Rillington Place* 1 was 
|| tert convinced that Timothy Evans was 
the victim of a particularly horrifying miscarriage 
of justice. He was convicted of murder on his 
own confession—or one of his confessions—and 
on the evidence available at the time of his trial 
this was understandable. But on the evidence 
that has become available since, it is astonishing 
that anybody can continue to believe in his guilt. 
For there, in the same house, five other women 
were found to have been murdered in the same 


way—by a necrophilic strangler; and _ their 
murderer was indisputably Christie. 
To continue to believe in Evans’s guilt, 


Geoffrey Bing pointed out at the time, entailed 
believing that there were ‘two killers, killing 
their victims in exactly the same place, completely 
independent of each other’ and, even more re- 
markable, that Evans, without knowing about the 
murders committed by Christie (for if he had 
known, he would obviously have disclosed them), 
‘nevertheless chose to accuse, just by chance, 
the one person murdering people in exactly the 
same way. Later writers were able to add to the 
string of ‘coincidences,’ and no less an authority 
than Professor Goodhart pronounced them in- 
conceivable. Certainly it is inconceivable that 
Evans would have been found guilty, or even 
arrested, if the truth about Christie had 
been discovered at the time of Mrs. Evans’s 
death. 

Yet it was hard to feel deeply concerned about 
Evans's fate. Earlier writers had exposed the 
fallacies of the case for the prosecution and 
demolished the Scott Henderson report; but 
they had never managed to present a plausible 
version of what had happened which would 
exonerate Evans. Sir Lionel Heald argued that if 
there had been a miscarriage of justice, it was 
only on a technicality; and some of us, even if 
we agreed with the barbed comment ‘some 
technicality!’ were inclined to assume that Evans 
must have been an accomplice—or at least that 
the part he played in the affair was so base that 
he was no loss to society. Our feelings about 
the affair, too, were often aroused by bias against 
the State in such matters, and against capital 
punishment—rather than by any real interest in 
Evans. 

This, I suspect, is why the campaign to clear 
Evans’s name failed to get off the ground. The 
question whether a man is or is not a loss to 
society ought, of course, to be irrelevant; no 
matter how vile Evans might have been, if he 
was not a murderer his name should be vindi- 
cated. But most of us, in such circumstances, are 
sufficiently flabby to do nothing unless we can 
feel sure that injustice had been done to a man 
who was a reasonably worthy citizen, as well as 
being innocent. Besides, the case had already 
been the subject of an investigation; and whatever 
might be the weaknesses of the Scott Henderson 
report the chances of getting another investiga- 
tion, unless altogether new evidence came to 
light, would be negligible. 

Well, we were wrong; and it is the particular 
merit of Ten Rillington Place that not merely 





*Byl udovic Kennedy. (Goll Ancz, 21s.) 
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does it prove us wrong: it makes us thoroughly 
ashamed of ourselves. This is not because 
Ludovic Kennedy has found fresh evidence— 
though he has. There was really ample evidence 
before, if it had been presented in a digestible 
form. What Ludovic Kennedy has done, instead 
of taking up the prosecution arguments one by 
one and refuting them, is to concentrate on pre- 
senting a straightforward and lucid account of 
what actually happened; so that all the com- 
plexities and inconsistencies vanish. 

From the book Evans emerges, though hardly 
as an admirable character, at least as one for 
whom it is impossible not to feel sympathy. 
True, he was a pathological liar—though, oddly 
enough, in his confessions he appears to have 
stuck very closely to the truth: he first went 
wrong simply because he described the crime as 
Christie had related it to him—not realising then 
that Christie was himself lying. But this was the 
common bragging of the emotionally retarded 
Had Evans suffered from some demonstrable 
physical defect such as blindness he might have 
been looked after by the community: but when 
from being a backward tubercular child he grew 
into a man with an IQ equivalent to that of a 
boy of ten, society expected him to behave like 
an adult—which, considering everything, he did. 
‘Lying and boasting were the compensations for 
his physical and mental insignificance’; otherwise 
he seems to have been quite likeable. 

But Evans had the fearful misfortune of finding 
himself up against, first, Christie, a man of 
cunning and inordinate luck; and, then, a legal 
system which, for all its emphasis on the principle 
that a-man is innocent until a court finds him 
guilty, in fact weighs heavily on any man who 
appears guilty, particularly of an ugly crime. 
Evans’s ‘confession’ (why he confessed is simply 
and movingly accounted for) led to the presump- 
tion of guilt: a dead wife and child was the ugly 
crime. His execution followed with a really 
terrifying inevitability. Not simply the prosecu- 
tion, but nearly everybody concerned with the 
case leagued against Evans because they all felt 
se certain he was guilty that they did not seriously 
examine other possibilities—in fact, in some in- 
stances, evidence which would have told in 
Evans's favour was quietly suppressed. 

The police persuaded workmen who had been 
to 10 Rillington Place to revise their evidence on 
the grounds that it did not fit in with the prosecu- 
tion’s story—evidence which must surely have 
saved Evans if it had been presented in the form 
the workmen originally gave it. A time-sheet 
which would have caused the prosecution the 
same embarrassment ‘disappeared’ after the 
police had borrowed it—the only time-sheet of 
the firm’s employees which is missing for that 
period, a fact which, as Mr. Kennedy comments, 
is highly suspicious. His comment on the police, 
though, is charitable: 

The breach that had suddenly opened in the 
wall of evidence was as suddenly sealed up. And 
the reason why it was sealed up was not because 
it had occurred to the police that Evans might be 
innocent and they wanted to cover it up, but 
precisely because it had not occurred to them. 
They believed, wrongly and quite incredibly 
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stupidly, but none the less sincerely, that the 
witnesses had got muddled. . . 
Mr. Kennedy is distinctly less charitable to Mr. 
Scott Henderson, whose report he calls ‘one of 
the most extraordinary British legal documents 


of the twentieth century ... in its errors of 
omission and commission, litthe short of a 
shambles.” True, Mr. Scott Henderson was not 


given enough time properly to investigate the 
case; but shortage of time cannot be accepted as 
certainly not 
for the failure to publish a material sectioa of 
the original brief for Evans's defence, which 
pointed all too clearly to Christie’s guilt. As for 
the judge’s summing-up at the trial, Mr. Kennedy 
can only comment that ‘it is an appalling thing 
that any English judge should have so grossly 
distorted the truth.’ 

Ten Rillington Place carries total conviction; 
yet it is not without defects. There is no index: 
as the reader is certain to want to check back 
from time to time, this seems not so much an 
irritant as an impertinence. The reference notes 
at the back are pitifully inadequate. At times Mr. 
Kennedy’s normally workmanlike, lucid style 
suddenly disintegrates into the jargon of writers 
of the Famous Crimes the evening 
papers (‘Christie may well have hoped that with 
the rough prostitutes he might eventually find 
peace. What he did find, at the end of a twisted 
road, was damnation’). And the author’s psy- 
chological probings, though oftes .:'uminating, 
can be arbitrary and jejune. ‘Ss humiliating the 
shame, so total the guilt, Mr. Kennedy says of 
Christie after his murder of Evans’s child, ‘that 
he may have very soon come to convince himself 
that he had nothing to do with it at all.’ This may 
sound superficially convincing; but on the evi- 
dence it is at least as likely that Christie was in 
the category of criminals who, Dr. D. W. Winni- 
cott has suggested, are responsible for the ugliest 
crimes, those who have no sense of guilt and who 
unconsciously crave the capacity to feel guilty. 
In any case, such diagnoses can only be tentative; 
Mr. Kennedy is inclined to be too dogmatic 

These are marginal defects; a more serious 
criticism that can be made of the book—the only 
serious criticism—is that in his desire to present 
the story as a story, without jumping back and 
forward in time, Mr. Kennedy makes little 
attempt to differentiate between what is known 
for certain, what can reasonably be deduced from 
the evidence, and what is his own surmise, He 
has made an imaginative reconstruction, from 
all the scraps of evidence available, without 
bothering too much about weighting them. | am 
sure that this was the right plan for this book: 
if he had felt compelled to make critical ap- 
praisals of the evidence for each step in his 
narrative readers would soon have been bogged 
down, and the book would have lost all impact. 
But where this method is adopted the author 
should make it clear in his foreword that he is 
using it. 

The reconstruction, though, must surely come 
very close to the truth: and even if Ten Rilling- 
ton Place errs on details, I cannot believe any 
substantial fault will be found in it. For 
once, there is no need to urge that it is a book 
that ought to be read: it should be the compul- 
sive reading of the year. And I shall be surprised 
if it does not clear Evans's name, before the 
year’s end. 
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British Farming strides ahead 


Every cow in Britain now gives nearly 200 extra gallons a 
year—compared with 1939. With 100,000 fewer farm workers, 
British agriculture is producing 4,800,000 extra tons of corn— 
over twice the pre-war output. Production of sugar beet and 
eggs has also doubled. 

More beef, more lamb, more pork. Two million more tons of 
potatoes. Almost all the nation’s requirements of green pre-war 

vegetables. ————— 

During these years of progress in production, the industry 4,400,000 = 9,200,000 
has also completely eliminated bovine tuberculosis from TONS OF CORN =e : = TONS OF CORN 
British herds. == 
New ideas and new techniques—ever-increasing efficiency. 
British agriculture is a success story... the best investment 
the nation ever made. 
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Plus Ca Change... 


By ROY JENKINS, 


ow far can a party go in the direction of 

disunity and decline without passing the 
point from which no possible? 
Obviously this question has begun to be asked 
about the Labour Party in the past year. It having 
been asked, there is no point in treating it as too 
sacrilegious a suggestion to be worthy of a 
serious answer. But it would also be foolish to 
give a reply which underestimated both the 
resilience of major parties and the speed with 


recovery Is 


which political fortunes can change. 

The most relevant historical parallel is pro- 
vided by the state of the Liberal Party at the 
turn of the century. It had then held power for 
only three of the preceding fifteen years. The 
extension of household franchise to the 
counties, so far from producing the permanent 
Liberal majority which had been anticipated, was 
more than neutralised by the anti-Home Rule 
defections of the following year. There was a 
brief moment after Parneil’s triumph over the 
Times forgeries and before his débacle in the 
divorce court when it looked as though Gladstone 
might achieve another great majority before he 
died. But the ill-luck which beset the Liberal 
Party for nearly two decades intervened—in the 
form of Captain O’Shea’s suit—and when Glad- 
stone did come in, in 1892, his majority was 
narrow, entirely dependent on the Irish, and 
totally inadequate for his Home Rule purpose. 
The remainder of his strength and most of that 
of his Ministry was expended within two years. 
Rosebery’s succession (although imposed by the 
Queen) commanded for the moment the sup- 
port of most of the Cabinet. But Harcourt, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House 
of Commons, never accepted his authority, and 
within a few months Morley, the third figure in 
the Government, had swung into opposition to 
Rosebery. For the last year of its life the Cabinet 
had no co-ordinated policy. The Prime Minister 
and Harcourt were frequently not on speaking 
terms. The former pursued an attack on the 
powers of the House of Lords and a forward 
foreign policy. The latter devoted himself to his 
Budgets, to temperance reform and to a growling 
little Englandism. It was not surprising that when 
a chance House led toa 
general election the Unionists came back with 
411 seats against the Liberals’ 179 

Rosebery continued his rather sulky leadership 
until the autumn of 1896, and then announced a 
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of Commons defeat 


resignation which was as casual as it was sudden. 
‘| consequently beg to notify you,’ he wrote to 
the Chief Whip, ‘that the leadership of the party, 
so far as | am concerned, is vacant... .’ Rosebery 
in effect resigned because he could not secure 
sufficient support for his policy of leading the 
party from the right—which in practical terms 
meant abandoning Home Rule and defending 
imperial interests abroad. This appeared to leave 
the way open to Harcourt to lead it from the 
left—or at least in accordance with Gladstonian 
tenets. But after little more than two years he too 
produced an equally unexpected and even worse- 
tempered resignation. He did not even trouble to 
write to the Chief Whip. He merely wrote to 
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John Morley, who almost as soon as he had re- 
ceived the letter himself resigned from the 
Shadow Cabinet, and told him that he could no 
longer lead a party ‘rent by sectional disputes and 
personal interests.” 

The truth was that the Liberal Party at the 
time offered no basis for effective leadership from 
any position. But someone had to attempt the 
thankless task. The rump of the Shadow Cabinet 
(in the Commons they were down to four mem- 
bers who had served in the last real Cabinet) were 
agreed both in condemning the 
Harcourt’s going and in fearing that the Liberal 
Party would emerge without a leader of any 
public stature. 

If Asquith had wanted the job at this stage he 
could probably have had it—despite his close 
association with Rosebery. But nothing demon- 
strated the disarray of the Liberal Party more 
completely than the fact that such a firmly 
ambitious man thought that the acceptance of the 
position would be ‘a great and unjustifiable 
sacrifice of the interests of [his] family,” and chose 
to continue at the Bar. Campbell-Bannerman 
an agreeable, popular, not particularly dis- 
tinguished former Secretary of State for War, 
who a few years before had mildly coveted the 
Speakership, was then offered, and accepted, the 
vacant leadership. His most valuable attribute 
was a sort of radical common sense. His first 
decision was in favour of holding the party meet- 
ing for his election at the Reform Club. “Why 
should we lose our hold on so excellent a prop- 
erty?” he asked. “The alternative would be a 
Committee Room, which would be to sink to 
the level of the Irish, who do not profess to have 
any home in London.’ 

This instinctive shrewdness was not sufficient 
to prevent the still further deterioration of the 
Liberal Party under the pressure of the South 
African War. Fighting began in October, 1899, 
eight months after Campbell-Bannerman had 
taken on the leadership. It split the Liberal Party 
into three sections. The Liberal Imperialists, as 
they came to be called, believed that the war had 
been made inevitable by the Boer ultimatum, 
and that it was the duty of the Government to 
win it as quickly as possible. Their leaders 
Asquith, Grey and Haldane—were by far the 
most able among the younger Liberals and had 
much the strongest hold on uncommitted opinion. 
They were in close touch with Milner in South 
Africa, and with Rosebery in his detached posi- 
tion in English politics. 

Campbell-Bannerman took up a_= middle 
position, believing that the war had to be won, 
but putting the main stress upon the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for its start. He was sup- 
ported by Herbert Gladstone (the Chief Whip) 
and by Kimberley, the leader in the Lords. The 
third group were the ‘pro-Boers’—Lloyd George, 
Morley, Labouchere, Robert Reid (later Lord 
Chancellor as Lord Loreburn) and Bryce. On 
July 28, 1900, the party exhibited its double split 
in the division lobby. When a pro-Boer amend- 
ment was put to the vote, thirty-one Liberals were 
for it, thirty-five abstained with Campbell- 
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Bannerman, and forty voted with the Govern- 
ment. Two months later the Khaki Election took 
place. In the circumstances the Liberals did better 
than might have been expected. They were merely 
deprived of most of the by-election gains which 
they had laboriously accumulated over the 
previous five years. But it was the first general 
election for several decades in which the oppo- 
sition had failed to dent the Government, and 
it did nothing to improve the temper of the dif- 
ferent Liberal factions 

During 1901 the war in South Africa declined 
in intensity, but that in the Liberal Party con- 
tinued unabated. On June 17 Campbell- 
Bannerman delivered his most memorable speech 
of the period at the Holborn Restaurant. ‘When 
is a War not a war?’ he asked. “When it is carried 
on by methods of barbarism in South Africa.’ 
Haldane denounced his leader in the House of 
Commons for using the word ‘barbarism,’ and 
fitty Liberal Imperialists abstained on an im- 
portant division. Three days after Campbell- 
Bannerman’s speech, Asquith replied at a 
luncheon in the Liverpool Street Hotel, and this 
spate of banquets led to the condition of the 
Liberal Party being described as ‘war 
to the knife and fork.” So great indeed was the 
addiction to this form of political activity that 
the Liberal Imperialists then organised a dinner 
to Asquith at the City Liberal Club on July 19 
in recognition of his speech at the Liverpool 
Street Hotel. This caused sufficient agitation for 
Campbell-Bannerman to decide that he needed a 
special party meeting and a vote of confidence. 
He got it unanimously, but as Asquith and 
Grey spoke in its favour while making clear 
their complete right to continue to ditfer from 
their leader, it did not advance matters 
much. The question of the dinner still remained. 
Was it to be held (Campbell-Bannerman ap- 
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pealed privately but unsuccessfully to Asquith 
for a postponement)? Was Lord Rosebery to 
preside? How many Liberal MPs and peers 
would attend? 

The much more important question of a pos- 
sible secession also began to present itself. On 
the whole the Liberal Imperialists were strongly 
against this. ‘We must smash the talk about 
secession (which is what Harcourt, Labouchere 
and Co. desire),’ Haldane wrote to Asquith on 
June 23. ‘We represent the majority of the party. 
We are loyal to its principles and traditions. .. .’ 
And Asquith thought it necessary to issue a denial 
that he and his associates might cross the floor: 
‘Having differed from some of our friends upon 
One question, we are told that before long we 
shall be found in general agreement with our 
enemies. This is an illusion which . . . cannot 
be too promptly and effectively dispelled.’ 

Six months later, at the beginning of 1902. the 
possibilities of a split seemed to be strengthened 
by the formation of the Liberal League. This had 
Rosebery as president, Asquith, Grey and Sir 
Henry Fowler as vice-presidents, and sought to 
be both an electoral and a propaganda organisa- 
tion. Even if ‘the complete disruption of our dis- 
tracted party’ (as Lord Kimberley put it) were 
not to take place, the chances of a Liberal return 
to power looked almost infinitely remote. ‘Some 
day if you are as long-lived as many of our tough 
politicians have been,’ Arthur Acland, a mem- 
ber of Gladstone's last Cabinet, wrote in what 
was intended to be an encouraging letter to 
Asquith, ‘there will be changes and even perhaps 
a Liberal Government, though it is difficult to 
see what it could do in such a Tory country as 
England now is.’ 

Three years and nine months after the forma- 
tion of the Liberal League Balfour resigned and 
a discredited Conservative Government came to 
an end. Campbell-Bannerman took office as 
Prime Minister, Asquith became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Grey Foreign Secretary. At 
the general election which followed the new 
Government won 377 seats and the Unionists 
were reduced to 157. Under these admirable 
auspices the Liberals began their last period of 
power. What produced this remarkable change in 
the political kaleidoscope? It was almost en- 
tirely due to the fact that the Conservatives, at the 
end of long years of office and under a Prime 
Minister whose intellectual gifts were unmatched 
either by constructive purpose or by instinctive 
political skill, raised three new issues which 
divided their own ranks and united those of their 
opponents. Tariff reform was the principal one, 
although an education bill which was oppressive 
to Nonconformist interests and a licensing bill 
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which was unduly favourable to the ‘trade’ were 
hardly far behind in importance. 

Does all this prove anything for the Labour 
Party? The answer is that no historical parallels 
prove anything. Nevertheless, this one does sug- 
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gest a little caution in believing that decline is 
uncheckable and disunity incurable. But where 
are the issues which will play the part of tariff 
reform, of the Education Act of 1902 and the 
Licensing Act of 1904? 


From Here to Obscenity 


By ALAN BRIEN 


VOTE the straight progressive ticket on almost 
Bian single issue that makes Sunday morn- 
ing drinking conversation in the Hampstead 
district. I am for nuclear disarmament, homo- 
sexual law reform, abolition of the death penalty, 
legalised abortion, Clause Fou”, the Bow Group, 
the Good Food Guide, puns, champagne and 
vodka. all the weeklies except one, and the 
National Film Theatre. I am against the licensing 
laws, Chelsea, bureaucracy, censorship, the 
House of Lords, the immortality of the soul, 
gin and cider, dirty jokes, Trust houses, vintage 
cars and the National Theatre. 

In my simple, North Country, grammar schoo}, 
journalistic way I think of it as a question of Us 
and Them. (In moments of passion I sometimes 
even ask with a sneer—Would you let your 
daughter marry Peter Simple?’) Us are William 
Hazlitt, F.D.R., D. H. Lawrence, F. W. Bateson. 
H. L. Mencken, Bernard Shaw, Edmund Wilson, 
Kenneth Tynan, John Osborne, Lord Altrincham, 
Brendan Behan and Michael Foot. (Not all of 
Us think I’m one of Us. But at least none of 
Them think I’m one of Them.) Them are John 
Gordon, any Lord Chief Justice, Sir Walter 
Scott. Edmund Burke, Enid Blyton, Lord David 
Cecil, the Earl of Scarbrough, Senator McCarthy 
(or have I included him twice?), all men who 
pronounce their name Hume and spell it Home, 
George Brown and Mr. Scott Henderson, QC. 

All of Them and Theirs should cease reading 
now. My concern is with Us and one of Our 
pet subjects, ‘obscenity.’ I’ve been thinking about 
obscenity off and on for weeks since reading an 
entertaining and provoking pamphlet on the sub- 
ject written by Kenneth Allsop and Robert 
Pitman.* It is printed in an unusual way so that 
whichever end you begin is the front and one 
author’s essay is upside down. In a way that’s 
how I feel about the subject and these two op- 
posed approaches to it. 

If we take the word ‘obscene’ to mean ‘that 
which should only be presented off-stage,’ or 
oh scena, even They would presumably agree that 
the list of improper sights for the public gaze 
has varied enormously from age to age. country 
to country and society to society. And They. if 
They knew how to conduct a controversy in- 
telligently, would reply that this point is irrele- 
vant—definitions of crime and cruelty and 
heroism have always altered yet none of Us 
denies that crime and cruelty and heroism exist 
today. No man can live simultaneously in more 
than one age or country or society. What matters 
is what we think is obscene and whether we in- 
tend to keep it off-stage or parade it down the 
centre aisle. What is important here is that 
‘obscene’ can only be expressed as a relative, 


* A QUESTION OF OBSCENITY. By Kenneth Allsop 
and Robert Pitman. (Scorpion Press, 6s.) 








subjective and personal prejudice. It is stamped 
on the eye of the beholder and appears to mark 
everything he sees like a scratch on the retina. 

It is rationalisation of a unique disgust which 
no individual can be certain of sharing with his 
neighbour. Even within any one person there are 
usually gradations of acceptability of an 
obscene act. He may be able to do it but no 
think about it, to think about it but not describe 
t. describe it in his journal but not to his wife, 
discuss it with his wife but not before his chi!d- 
ren, discuss it with his children but not with the 
children next door. 


This is why I listed my own emotional 
allegiances while hop-scotching around the open 
ing of this article. Tor homines, quot obsceitics 


show me the man’s banner and I will tell you 
what he wants to ban. And almost every man 
wants to prohibit somebody from thinking some- 
thing. Censorship is the vice of the progressive 
just as much as of the reactionary. A particularly 
sorry example of radical authoritarianism, | 
thought, occurred in the Spectator a few weeks 
ago in a joint article by Katharine Whitehorn 
and Cyril Ray. This listed the Private Member's 
Bills they would like to see passed by Parliament 
and it was noticeable that every single one was 
concerned to diminish the freedom of some in- 
dividual whose views were different from theirs. 
There were penalties for dog-owners—but not for 
cat-lovers. Minorities were to be deprived of 
their place of meeting—as long as they were 
Christian minorities and not racial or political 
Supporters of capital punishment were to be 
dragooned into attending hangings—-but oppo- 
nents were not to be forced to view the corpses of 
the murdered victims. 

How this fever to melt the stubborn indepen- 
dence of the rest of the nation and pour them. 
protesting, into your own mould must have 
astonished Robert Pitman! He paints the 
Spectator in his half of the pamphlet as the 
spineless, a-moral bear-leader of the freedom- 
gone-mad cult. My criticism of my forme: 
colleagues springs from my consciousness of the 
strength, not the weakness, of their opinions 
Obscenity is a question of liberty and not of 
licentiousness. It is time we stood the famous 
freethinker’s slogan on its head--we should boast 
to our supporters now, ‘I applaud your views but 
I oppose to the death your right to impose them 
on other people.’ 

Mr. Pitman could never say this about his 
views on obscenity, and that is why he is one of 
Them. It never seems to occur to him that 
there is any arrogance in enlarging his own 
definition of obscenity and projecting it on to 
everyone else in Britain. Like all censors. too 
he imagines that he is immune from the corrup- 
tion he believes is corrupting the whole life of the 
country. He is at pains to counteract any sug- 
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gestion that he is self-righteous in his criticisms 
of what he calls ‘the Sleazy Society.’ 
When I was invited to go to a strip-club... 
I went like a shot. And I would go to one of 
the more lurid latter-day clubs as readily—just 
as I will pick up one of those controversial 
books if one happens to be around... even 
though I oppose those who want to remove such 
things from all social restraint. If there were 
a public execution at Marble Arch tomorrow, 
I would want a back-row seat at least. But that 
does not mean that I am in favour of public 
executions. Apart from everything else, it is 
the social harm that I oppose. 
In other words, don’t do as I do, do as I say. 
What is good enough for Pitman will be too bad 
for pitmen and gamekeepers and servants and 
factory girls and schoolboys and perhaps even 
some of the ‘A’ class readers of the Sunday Ex- 
press. Social harm’ is one of those evasive, evoca- 
tive phrases which he handles so well. (Rather like 
‘controversial books,’ which ensures that no one 
can quote him as saying, ‘I pick up a porno- 
graphic novel whenever one is around.’) Every- 
one is against ‘social harm’ but no one can 
measure it or cross-examine it. 

If only one of these obscenity-hunters would 
suffer a little personal harm from such constant 
exposure to temptation and admit that he had 
ripped the dress off his secretary or fallen in love 
with his press lord through reading a ‘contro- 
versial book’ there might be a little first-hand 
evidence of the dangers we are courting. If an 
obscene book did corrupt someone, what would 
be the attitude of those of us who oppose cen- 
sorship? Philip Toynbee in an outstandingly 
silly article in the Observer argued that Lolita 
should be suppressed ‘if it was likely that a single 
little girl was likely to be seduced as a result.’ 
But in my view, this would still not make 
Lolita obscene. Any day in the history of the 
world, if written down minute by minute, pub- 
lished as a White Paper and issued to schools, 
would be obscene—in Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn’s definition: its ‘tendency would be to 
deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open 
to such immoral influences and into whose 
hands a publication of this sort may fall.’ The 
history of one nation which is studied in schools 
would stand little chance of being acquitted by 
that standard; I can imagine counsel for the 
prosecution flipping through the Bible and say- 
ing, ‘And these alleged holy men, these prophets 

f righteousness; I see one of them used to get 
drunk and sleep with his daughters; and this same 
holy prophet lived in a city frequented entirely 
by homosexuals; and we read how he exposed 
his daughters to a sex-mad mob to save a male 
guest from rape. Is that what you call “holy” and 
“righteous”?’ 

In ‘Robert Pitman’s half of the pamphlet, 
obscenity seems to mean tending to excite exag- 
erated sexual passion, especially when it is likely 
» manifest itself in perversions, paraphilias and 
crimes. His aim is to demolish the Jenkins Act 
and in his view ‘the fuss about the Act is en- 
tirely about the act.” Kenneth Allsop’s half is a 
defence of the freedom of the artist to describe 
and interpret life in all its aspects. He is full of 
good points—that books are already censored 
by the courts and the Customs and the morality 
councils and the local librarians; that censor- 
ship by its nature is absurd and inefficient, re- 
flecting ‘the forces of timidity, conformity and 
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priggishness—the most debilitating of middle- 
class values’; that moral objections can merge 
imperceptibly into political objections. But 
Allsop’s arguments are the standard defence 
measures of the liberal-minded libertarian in re- 
action against the moral indignation of those who 
want to ration dangerous knowledge. They are 
none the worse for that but, purely as a piece 
of ingenious pamphleteering and court-room 
rhetoric, his essay cannot keep pace with Robert 
Pitman’s. Pitman, like all the most effective 
popular journalists, keeps on tagging his argu- 
ment to persons. Not one of his arrows strikes 
fatally home, but he inflicts a good many nasty 
flesh wounds. 

Oddly enough, though, for a professional book 
reviewer he usually displays a much shakier 
knowledge of literature than he does of dialec- 
tics. He claims, for example, that under our 
present laws (and it is one of his characteristic 
dodges to pretend to be a champion of the 
Jenkins Act against popular pressure for its 
repeal) all the masterpieces could have been freely 
published. Why then, he asks, should we imagine 
that any future masterpieces will be stifled by 
existing restraints? He then cites Shakespeare 
as an example of an admirable genius who cen- 
sored himself—‘the chief thing that sets him aside 
from his contemporaries... is purity: the 
purity of his themes and the purity of his hero- 
ines.” Now it is impossible to argue with a man 
who seriously plays that as a trump card; I can 
only suggest that he tries printing any three ran- 
dom entries from Partridge’s Shakespeare's 
Bawdy in any popular newspaper. 

He is equally ill-informed about Chaucer and 
here it is possible to confound him with a simple, 
single example. ‘As far as I can see, he says, ‘the 
belief that he would have found our modern 
restraints unendurable is based on one word alone 
—‘fart.” In the same paragraph, he describes 
The Miller's Tale as ‘splendid.’ Pitman seems to 
have overlooked the fact that it is in this poem 
that the second of the Lady Chatterley words 
(the one not even the Guardian or the Observer 
could quite bring itself to print) is used with 
admirable, Laurentian bluntness. Possibly he 
missed it because Chaucer turns it into a seven- 
letter word and begins it with a ‘gq.’ Personally 
I find the modern version too gross and hoggish- 
sounding—I propose we readopt ‘queynte’ as a 
more appropriately elegant and precise and 
printable substitute. I see no reason to believe 
that the Magistrates of, say, Swindon would be 
less likely to confiscate The Canterbury Tales, 
if someone translated it into their language, than 
they were to seize The Decameron. 

Together these two essays provided me with 
entertainment and stimulation and I recommend 
their pamphlet for anyone whose ideas are still 
in a flux on the subject. Yet at the end I won- 
dered if in fact they were talking about ‘obscenity’ 
at all. If obscenity is the public exposure of 
actions which any given individual finds revolt- 
ing and disgusting—then why do both of them 
concern themselves entirely with descriptions of 
sexual activity? If I discovered in a novel a 
careful, vivid description of a woman defecat- 
ing, that would be obscene by my personal stan- 
dard. I would consider it an unnecessary and 
infantile obsession with a mechanical function 
which is in itself neither particularly interesting 
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nor particularly repulsive. There could not pos- 
sibly be any case for suggesting that such a 
description would deprave anyone—yet I am 
sure any well-brought-up, toilet-trained censor 
would find some excuse for banning the book. 
Or take the description of a particularly brutal 
murder which emphasised the pleasures of kill- 
ing and maiming another human being for the 
sheer joy of the exercise—would this be obscene? 
Yet few of the censor-supporters seem to be 
worried about the growing cult of violence, or 
to find any depravity and corruption in presen- 
tation of brutality as long as it is not overtly 
sexual. 

What Pitman and Allsop and the rest of us 
are really discussing when we argue about the 
amount of freedom to be given to artists is 
pornography. And here the variation in flash- 
point between person and person is far greater 
than it is in the case of simple obscenity. Porno- 
graphy attracts those whom it disgusts much 
more directly and disturbingly than any other 
kind of literature. There is a good deal of evi- 
dence to suggest that the advocate of censorship 
is projecting his own tensions on the others and 
setting up an outside prohibition to help him 
control his own desires. I personally see no reason 
why a book about love should not be porno- 
graphic. If indeed afterwards I rape or assault 
or embarrass some female then I must suffer the 
social consequences. I should consider it shameful 
dodging of guilt to blame the author—just as 
logically might I blame the woman for being 
pretty. If there were ever a case for prohibiting 
material likely to corrupt and deprave that 
material would be alcohol. Almost all of us be- 
lieve that in any country with the first claim to 
civilisation any man must be allowed to choose 
his own temptations and indulge his own 


pleasures unless they destroy the pleasure and 
peaceful enjoyment of his fellows. This should be 
the central tenet of Our creed. Let us leave the 
role of playing God's right-hand man to Them 
who cannot help themselves without hindering 
others. 
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‘1 must say, there's just no word to describe 
your behaviour at times, Don Quixote!’ 





















Voici 
l'embleme 


de 
Bowater 


This message is being read in the fastest growing mass 
market in the world—Europe. The emb/eme symbolises 
Bowaters’ growing stake in this vast Europotentiality. 

A stake in packaging—with (expanding) plants in France, 
Belgium and Italy. And now a stake in pulp and paper. For 
Bowaters now control the second largest paper mill in 
France, Les Papeteries de la Chapelle, of Rouen; and one of 
the biggest pulp mills, La Cellulose de Strasbourg. Together, 
they can produce annually over a quarter of a million tons of 
pulp, newsprint and fine papers. 

Bowater Europe thrives—and grows apace. In less than a 
year, it has become a major base of Bowater operations, 


drawing strength from those in Britain and North America. 














Les Papeteries de la Chapelle, one 
of the two large French concerns 
in which Bowaters have acquired 
the controlling interest. La 
Chapelle can make 200,000 tons a 
year of newsprint, magazine and 
coated papers. Another 
Bowater investment 

in progress. 








Bowaters... investing in progress 
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NEW GODS IN GHANA 


Sik,—In your issue of January 6, 1961, Mr. Cecil 
Northcott, in his article New Gods in Ghana, makes 
certain statements, direct or implied, which I think 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged and with- 
out comment. I am not here disputing the facts of 
the article, but I think Mr. Northcott is grossly ex- 
iggerating when he suggests that people in Ghana 
ire afraid to speak publicly about their views. Maybe 
they are not as vocal and vociferous as he found 
them before Independence in 1957. This is natural 
and quite understandable. With Independence 
achieved, the vast majority of the people feel that 
their energies, individual and collective, should be 
directed towards developing the country, and quickly 
drawing it out of the morass which it found itself 
under. the colonial regime. I hope Mr. Northcott is 
not challenging the right of the people of Ghana 
to adopt a governmental system which they consider 
most Suitable to their country’s conditions? 

it is invidious and completely wrong for Mr. 
Northcott to give the impression that Ghana people 
look up to Dr. Nkrumah as a god. Nobody in Ghana, 
least of all the man himself (whose modesty im- 
presses all but a few foreign visitors), has ever 
claimed or suggested this. 

Concerning rituals still being used by Ghanaian 
Christians, may I remind Mr. Northcott that these 
rituals, about which he is contemptuous, such as 
libation-pouring, are indigenous customs of the 
people and have no bearing on whether one is a 
Christian or not. After all, there are many similar 
practices here in Britain—such as the ceremony of 
launching a ship. 

Slap-dash statements and comments on Ghana by 
British journalists and visitors do give a very wrong 
impression of the country and its people, and thus 
put a strain on Anglo-Ghana relations, which we 
are all keen to strengthen and develop.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. G. AMAMOO 
Public Relations Adviser 
Office of the High Commissioner for Ghana, 
13 Belgrave Square, SW1 


TEETHING TROUBLES 


Sir,—l was fascinated to read the plaintive wail of 
Mrs. Furlong who finds that the responsibilities of 
parenthood are difficult to bear. She conjured up a 
fearful household scene; a flock of spoilt children 
after the style of a Giles cartoon is scattered liberally 
about gorging on sweets, chain-smoking cigarettes, 
obviously resistant to all manner of cleansing, lying 
in wait yet again for dear old Mum back with another 
load of goodies to be plundered. Well past her tired- 
ness peak, at least 90 degrees under, she is happy in 
the thought that the Welfare State will take care of 
any ill which may befall. 

Most parents are not like this. They welcome facts 
based on research concerning the health of their 
children. Obviously they know that dental disorders 
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do not compare in importance with nuclear explo- 
sions, sputniks, crime and many other serious hazards 
to the life and happiness of the community—to 
preface health instruction with a list of such priorities 
as implied by Mrs. Furlong would be nonsensical. 

Parents when they teach their children to use a 
knife, to avoid being burnt, to cross the road and to 
keep clean, already know very well the consequences 
if their teaching is ignored. Their responsibility is 
clear. 

Until recent years the effectiveness of home care in 
the control of dental disorders and in the mainten- 
ance of dental restorations was not fully realised. The 
many research studies that have been carried out (on 
‘real live children, Mrs. Furlong!) show the import- 
ance of oral hygiene and until a 100 per cent. method 
of prevention of dental disease is discovered home 
care is necessary. Therefore it is right to tell parents 
how to benefit their children; because they may find 
the instructions a difficult chore to perform is no 
reason at all for withholding the information. 

Now, the vital point. It is for the parent alone to 
decide whether or not to follow the suggestions 
offered. 

Unhappily the child has absolutely no choice in 
the matter, yet he will be the injured party for whom 
there is no second chance. Mrs. Furlong’s bright- 
eyed little suggestion that all teeth should be ex- 
tracted and dentures provided is wholly impracticable 
for the growing child, and in any case such a decision 
after taking a dentist's advice must be left to the 
individual when he is adult. 

At least there are two points over which Mrs. 
Furlong and I do agree. Firstly, there is a need for 
even more dental research, and secondly that apples 
are often expensive; though in my family I find that 
giving slices instead of whole apples makes a deal 
of difference in cost. 

Finally I am indebted to Mrs. Furlong, with whose 
views I disagree so much, for this unexpected help 
in drawing further attention to the acute problem of 
child dental health.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY L. SLACK 
The London Hospital Medical College, 
Dental School, Turner Street, El 


WHITEWASH? 

Sir,—Miss Quigly is now going off at tangents ‘like 
a fountain troubled.’ Who shall blame her? After 
all, her first position was untenable. 

It is no use lacing into me for writing a part which, 
according to her, ‘even as good an actor as Charles 
Laughton could do little to save.’ Apart from the fact 
that this ‘good’ actor asked me to rewrite his dialogue 
from the German script and expressed himself satis- 
fied with the result, a discussion of its merits and 
demerits is irrelevant. 

The point at issue is the German ‘Q’ ship captain’s 
part, based on a living character, and, as Ludovic 
Kennedy pointed out, accused by Miss Quigly of 
stoking up the gas chambers on the grounds that any- 
one who fought for Hitler was doing just that. They 
may have been, but, leaving out the tragic problem 
of conflicting loyalties (which Miss Quigly does not 
even consider), what was the alternative? 

Miss Quigly says ‘William Douglas Home... 
needs no answer.’ That may be so, but none the less 
her conscience surely does. She (and all those who 
think like her) should ask herself one simple ques- 
tion, for, although perhaps a critic of the arts may 
be detached, in politics an uncommitted critic is a 
sorry spectacle. 

If she had been a German during the last war, 
either in the services or out of them, would she have 
stood out against Hitler? If the answer is ‘yes,’ she 
places herself in the company of such people as 
Rommel and von Hassell, with all the penalties 
attached thereto. If the answer is ‘no,’ she had best 
keep quiet. 

Or would she possibly have compromised and 
fought on for the Government she hated and the 
country that she loved and tried, at the risk of her 
life, to be humane? No, evidently not, for that’s pre- 
cisely what the German captain that she criticises 
did. 

Those are the three alternatives. There is no fourth 
—like, for example, sitting on a moral pinnacle and 
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turning down one’s thumbs at those so tragically en- 
gaged below.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
Drayton House, East Meon, Hampshire 


* 
Sir,—If Ludovic Kennedy equates hatred of the Jews 
with hatred of the Germans something must have 
gone wrong with his sense of proportion. The people 
who hate the Germans (regrettably but understand- 
ably) do so because of Treblinka, Dachau, Belsen, 
Irma Greise and Kramer and the rest of the horrors 
—those who hate the Jews do so for nothing like 
such cogent and explicable reasons. One cannot ex- 
cuse hatred, but most certainly one can easily explain 
the hatred of Germans. Isabel Quigly does well to 
expose the tendency to glamorise and romanticise 
the people or the period.—Yours faithfully, 

L. C. SMITH 
Flat No. 1, 2 St. Dominic Street, Sliema, 
Malta, GC 
* 


Sir,—I'm not surprised that Miss Quigly should be 
upset at being confronted by the skeleton in her 
cupboard; but before she starts hollering about 
smears and insinuations, let me remind her where 
this correspondence began (and where, as far as I 
am concerned, it is going to end). It began by my 
taking umbrage at her saying that Captain Bernard 
Rogge of the Germany Navy, a man who was not 
only not a Nazi but whose religious beliefs brought 
him into conflict with the Nazis, was, in her own 
words, ‘a Nazi captain who made his efficient con- 
tribution to keeping the gas chambers filled.’ How’s 
that for smears and insinuations? Miss Quigly's 
justification, as far as I can penetrate the confusion 
of her thought, is that any lousy mock-heroic war 
film entitles her to libel any former member of the 
German armed forces she cares to name. How any- 
one can write anything as irresponsible as this and 
then expect her claim to be distinguishing between 
Nazis and Germans to be taken seriously is beyond 
comprehension. 

Mr. Sigal’s knight-errantry is touching, but he has 
got into the act (to use his own felicitous expres- 
sion) so late as to have missed the opening scene 
altogether. If he will lay his hands on a copy of 
Miss Quigly’s original notice, he will see that she 
says precisely and exactly what I quoted her as 
saying, i.e., that those who fought for Hitler couldn't 
be human beings.—Yours faithfully, 

LUDOVIC 
Piers Place, Old Amersham, Bucks 


* 

Sir,—Talking about the July Plot, William Douglas 
Home refers to ‘martyrs’ like von Hassell. Perhaps 
von Hassell deserves more respect than any of the 
other conspirators, as his efforts to bring about peace 
(albeit a negotiated one) started in 1940. Neverthe- 
less, he worked happily and efficiently for Hitler, as 
Ambassador to Rome, until he was thrown out of 
the diplomatic service in 1938. 

In any case it’s not the month of the July plot 
that’s important, it's the year—1944. In 1944 the 
Nazi regime had existed for eleven years, and the 
Army during that time had made no real attempts 
to fight either Nazism or its leader. In July, 1944, 
Italy was virtually lost, the Allied were 
advancing rapidly in the West, and the Russians 
were approaching Germany's eastern borders, Odd 
that the conspirators made no move when the war 
was going well for Germany, but waited until defeat 
was inescapable to show their sincere anti-Nazi feel- 
ings. Even then, in July, 1944, the conspiring 
Generals hoped for *. . . no unconditional surrender 
in the West, and a continuation of the war in the 
East.” When they made their move, was it really to 
destroy Hitler, or simply to save their crumbling 
forces?—Yours faithfully, 


KENNEDY 


forces 


ELAINE GRAND 


London, SW5 


LITERATURE INTO LIFE 


Sirn—To my protest that, if Dr. Davie wanted to 
make his reference to Delta at all, he was bound in 
plain honour to tell your readers something about 
the article in question, Dr. Davie replies that I 
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Not all who 
read The Times 
| are gentlemen 


HE NOTION that The Times is an article of gentlemen’s 
furnishings, like a hat or an umbrella, is not quite apt, as 


our picture shows. For this young woman, in any case, The 
Times is a professional necessity as well as a personal pleasure. 

On the law, as on other subjects, The Times speaks with 
authority. This is not the same as speaking for authority. The 
Times serves no cause except that of keeping its readers in- 
formed. It labours no argument, favours no group or region. 
It could not keep its readers if it did, for Times readers are 
alike only in that they are all different, and too critical to accept 
opinions clothed as news. Their quickness to spot humbug and 
their willingness to think for themselves are among the qualities 
which, so often, take Times readers to the top of the tree. 

If you believe that news and views should be kept apart, and 
if you don’t wait for a crisis to find out what’s happening, you 
are yourself the sort of person who should be taking The Times. 


Top people read 
’ ‘THE TIMES 


STUDENTS AND THE TIMES: As a student you can have THE times for 
2id. Write for particulars to the Circulation Manager, THE TiMrs, London, E.C.4. 
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He insists I travel 
by the ‘‘ Golden Arrow’’ 
to Paris...ssys it’s 
important, not only to 
me but to the Company. 
Question of peace of 
mind...timetothink... 
prestige. Feel good 
too, the way they look 
after you... wonderful 
Pullman service... you 
really are somebody 
Splendid chap our chairman 
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Ask your Secretary 

to get you details from your 
Travel Agent or from the Continental Enquiry Office, 

Southern Region, British Railways, Victoria Station, §.W.1. Tel: VICtoria 2345 





the 
Catholic 
Church 


This is a picture of a priest saying Mass 
Though perhaps strange to you, it is perfectly 
familiar to millions of Catholics in England, 
as it was familiar to our ancestors for over a 
thousand years, 


The Catholic Faith is the greatest treasure 
God gave to man. We would like to share it 
with you. The Catholic Enquiry Centre will gladly 
send you a free course of leaflets. Only God can 
give you the gift of Faith, but we can give you facts 
and remove misunderstandings. Tens of thousands have 
already replied to these advertisements. Daily they tell us 
of their gratitude. Send today for free explanatory brochure. 
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FREE and in CONFIDENCE. Please send me your brochure in plain 
sealed envelope. | give you my name ond address in confidence. 
| accept your guarantee thot no representctive of yours will 
call on me. 


MR. /MRS./MISS 
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CATHOLIC ENQUIRY CENTRE, Hampstead, London, N.W.3 
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THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 20, 
was comically expressing ‘the solemn conviction that 
the details of Cambridge’s parochial squabbles are 
of consuming interest to the world at large.’ To my 
suggestion that the position on education that his 
article as a whole was criticising was really that of 
Dr. Leavis, and of Socrates and of Plato, while such 
a position as that of Mr. Holbrook did seem open to 
doubt, Dr. Davie replies that I am ‘descending to 
personalities.” Was I really doing either thing? The 
editors of Delta have already made one strong charge 
of misrepresentation against Dr. Davie. There is 
surely a difference between descending to personali- 
ties and making unabusive particular references for 
the sake of clearness of thought. I am grateful to 
Dr. Holloway for his reasoned disagreement. but his 
very failure to make particular references makes the 
exact nature of his disagreement unclear to me, To 
state as I did that a humanities study has no serious 
function if it is not ultimately the study of how to 
live is to state very little: it could mean many things, 
bad and good, and, as Dr. Davie says, “much virtue in 
that “ultimately.” ’ For more precision 1 made those 
brief particular references. Is Dr. Holloway dis- 
igreeing with Socrates, Plato, and Dr, Leavis (and 
wther of the great humanities teachers in European 
history) as well as with myself? Or does he feel that 
| have misinterpreted their positions? 

It is because of the work of the great teachers who 
have known, I suggest, that the main purpose of non- 
technical study is to answer the question quam sit 
humaniter vivendum that we have our institutions 
providing for the study of the ‘humanities.’ It is 
because of the work of the great critics who have 
known so keenly the importance that literature can 
have in our lives that we have the institution of a 
conventionally respected and academically studied 
‘English literature. The great danger is always, not 
that a few lesser men will let the exciting seriousness 
of the great men go to their heads, but that the many 
lesser men in the institutions will take the existence 
of the humanities too much for granted, as justifying 
itself without any real reference in principle or 
practice to the original work of the great men. This is 
always the great danger just because the working in 
real reference to that work perpetually involves the 
difficult and creative task of renewing it in terms of 
our own times, It was this weakness of ‘academicism’ 
ind ‘literariness’ that I found in Dr. Davie's article: 
‘Alexandrianism’ was the word Dr. Holloway him- 
self used in disagreeing some years ago with a 
different article of Dr. Davie’s.—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. NEWTON 
10 Hinton Avenue, Cambridge 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 


Sir,—It is clearly a waste of effort to bandy words 
about washing-machines with the learned mouthpiece 
»f the librarians: for he does not seem to read them. 
May I stick to a few facts about the book-producer 
ind the Public Library, which, both as an author and 
a ratepayer, I regard as a Public Racket? 

1. ‘Small buying, enormous borrowing.” In 1959 the 
Public Libraries in the United Kingdom spent 
£4,550.000 on the purchase of books—say, at an aver- 
ige price of 15s., and with a discount of 10 per cent. 
(God knows why), 6,740,000 volumes. The rest of the 
home market, including the schools, spent 
£37,.500.000—say, 49,000,000 volumes. But the Public 
Libraries ‘issued’ on loan 397,000,000 volumes, of 
which 300,000,000 or more were copyright. Between 
1955 and 1958 the ‘issues’ increased by an average 
»f 15,000,000 a year. Are the owners of copyright 
really expected to regard such a traffic with benevo- 
lent indifference? 

2. On January 7 (FA Cup, ete.) only 867,604 citi- 
zens attended the matches, and paid from 
2s. 6d. upwards. On every working-day in the year 
more than a million take books out of the Public 
Libraries which they can keep for a fortnight and 
pass on to many others. The borrowers, rich or poor, 
ire only 28 per cent. of the population: they borrow 
in average of thirty books a year. They pay nothing 
ver the counter, and, through the rates, they pay 
less than a penny for every book they borrow. 

3. | have seven London Public Library Reports 
before me. Expenditure on the purchase of books 
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averages 17.94 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
Salaries and wages (librarians and staff) take 54.11 
per cent. The figures for Hampstead are “Books— 
14.9 per cent. Salaries and wages, 52.4 per cent.’ 
I do not suggest that the librarians should get less— 
far from it—but that Public Library finance is 
evidently crazy. 

4. The librarians agree: they want more money 
for books. The Councillors say: ‘Can't raise the 
rates.’ If it is for us, why not? We are the producers. 
But a charge to the borrower (except the old age 
pensioner) at the rate of 2d. a loan on 400,000,000 
‘issues’ would yield £3,300,000. We are asking about 
£1,250,000—spread over 536 local authorities. The 
rest could be used to buy more books, and pay the 
librarians more, without charging the rates. Why 
not? 

5. Mr. Barry says: “The libraries and the publishers 
flourish side by side.” Not in the same field. Home 
buying is not, like home borrowing, bounding. For 
some years the home sales of ordinary books—the 
kind of books that go to the Public Library—have, 
in comparison to public lending figures, been weak- 
ening. Now, I am assured by the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, they are positively on the decline. (Export and 
education are not in this picture.) 

6. The prime fact is this. Not suddenly, but after 
ten years’ complaint. the producers have proposed a 
practical remedy. and demand attention. Performing 
Right was new too when it began, untidily, in 1842; 
and new again in 1911 when Parliament made it a 
part of copyright. Exactly the same arguments were 
used against that: “Why, if I buy The Mikado “out- 
right” can’t I perform it without “a further pay- 
ment’? You don’t know when you're lucky. This 
will be the worse for you’ and so on—all the Barry 
stuff. Some complain about our going to Parliament. 
In theory, at least, we could establish the claim which 
Mr. Barry finds so hard to understand without going 
to Parliament at all. Each publisher could refuse to 
supply the Public Libraries except upon certain terms. 
But we preferred to make an orderly approach, ask- 
ing the sanction of Parliament (which created the 
Public Libraries). and submitting ourselves to a com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister of Education. So 
far. we have not had much reward. 

7. Some say: ‘Ah, yes, the dear authors—but not 
those publishers!” Composers, authors and pub- 
lishers have always been partners in Performing 
Right. And when Mr. Brophy began this battle in 
1951, not mentioning the publishers, how much sup- 
port did he get from the librarians? None. 

8. We still hope, in spite of all affronts, to get 
round a table, in a friendly way, with librarians and 
councillors, too. But Mr. Barry is not making many 
friends among us.—Yours faithfully, 

A. P. HERBERT 
12 Hammersmith Terrace, W6 


* 


Six.— Mr. H. E. Taylor asks: ‘Can a book be lent to 
its owner? The books in public libraries belong to the 
persons who use them.’ Are not public lavatories lent 
to their owners—at least to half of them—at a penny 
a time? The word ‘owner’ in such connections is 
misleading. The corporate body, however it may 
consist-——a local authority. a college, a club, a sub- 
scription organisation—is the legal owner and the 
individual user is a borrower. If Mr, Taylor defaces 
either public library books or a public lavatory wall 
he can be prosecuted for thus misusing his ‘own’ 
property. 

The answer to Mr. Taylor’s other question is that 
the Libraries (Public Lending Right) Bill does cover 
other libraries than the public libraries. But 
naturally there will be exemptions, as already there 
are exemptions from the normal necessity to pay for 
books acquired: the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, and the National Libraries of Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, receive their books free.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. ALAN WHITE 
Vice-Chairman 
Authors and Publishers Provisional Lending 
Right Association 
84 Drayton Gardens, SW10 
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DISRAELI 


Sir,—It is many years since I disproved the myth that 
serves as the pivot of Mr. Bryden’s article on 
Disraeli’s background. From the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, native-born Jews were considered and 
treated as English subjects, though liable, like 
Catholics and Nonconformists, to certain religious 
disabilities. The ‘Jew Bill’ of 1753 to which he refers 
thus affected only the foreign-born, whose naturalisa- 
tion it facilitated and encouraged. Social integration 
was not difficult, and Isaac Disraeli, for example, 
called on Samuel Johnson, hobnobbed with Samuel 
Rogers, and published immensely popular books, 
long before he seceded from the Synagogue. His 
son, the later Earl of Beaconsfield, finding that not- 
withstanding his baptism he could not escape from 
Jewishness, used it with brilliant success as a stepping- 
stone. But even in this he managed to deceive him- 
self as well as his contemporaries: he was not in fact 
by origin an ‘aristocratic’ Sephardi, as he persuaded 
himself that he was, but Levantino-Italian, of 
miscellaneous and certainly plebeian composition.— 
Yours faithfully, 


CECIL ROTH 
31 Charlbury Road, Oxford 
* 

Sin.—Your reviewer finds it inexplicable that 


Disraeli achieved what he did, and wonders how he 
managed it. Well, he had great courage, imagination, 
genius. Of course, if one is determined to ignore 
those things—and your reviewer doesn't mention one 
of them—naturally he would find Disraeli’s career 
impossible to understand. But Dizzy had other 
things too; extraordinary patience, perception and 
wit: he knew very well what fools people are. 

When he died, Lord Salisbury—no uncritical ad- 
mirer of Disraeli’s genius—said, ‘Zeal for England 
was the consuming passion of his life.’ | have always 
thought that as great a tribute to what England 
once was as to Dizzy himself. 

I tear it is true that he was detested by the 
Spectator in his day, but that does not seem to have 
done him much harm.—Yours faithfully, 

A. L. ROWSE 
St. Austell, Cornwall 


THE CONGO 
Sir,—After the arrest of Lumumba, it was thought 
that things would ‘move towards stability from now 
on in the Congo. This has proved a shameful 
illusion. While Lumumba’s popularity is thus un- 
affected. reports of mass massacres, continuous fight- 
ing and unparalleled famine are most disturbing. It 
is all very well for people to wake up now and 
organise relief (‘save the children’) funds in order 
to help those Congolese victims of undisguised neo- 
colonialism and brinkmanship. Charity alone is not 
enough and any such help is but temporary anyway. 
As long as the West continues to show hostility to 
Lumumbaism, the Congolese and the whole of the 
entire African continent will not regard Western 
humanitarianism as genuine. The solution to the 
Congo problem lies in the abandonment of the 
present Western policy of governing the country 
through stooges.—Yours faithfully, 
M. MAINZA CHONA 

Vice President and UK Representative 

United National Independence Party, 
Northern Rhodesia (London Committee), 
200 Gower Street, NW1 


CONDORCET 


Sir,—I owe an apology 
‘New Adam’ (Spectator, January 6), for three inac- 
curacies in one sentence about Condorcet. The cor- 
rect title of his last work was Esquisse d'un tableau 
historique des progres de l'esprit humain; he wrote it, 
not in his cell, but in hiding before bis arrest; he was 
not executed, but was found dead in his cell, prob- 
ably having taken poison. I apologise for this com- 
plex piece of carelessness.—Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD WILLIAMS 


University College London, Gower Street, WC1 
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Panto for Parents 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


- Ondine. (Aldwych.) 
Wise grey eyes popped 
with wonder behind their 
rimless bi-focals when the 
Magician produced a 
naked Venus from no- 
Y where. Nicotine-stained 
fingers clenched and un- 
clenched while the 
heroine stood in a fish- 
' net, on trial for her life. 
And when the dark tady 
crushed a little bird in 
her hand, there was the sudden hiss of breath 
being taken sharply in through countless den- 
tures. The Stratford Company was making a 
dazzling contribution to the adult panto season. 

Giraudoux’s Ondine is a sophisticated fairy- 
tale. Ondine herself is a water spirit, a sort of 
ethereal mermaid with two legs and considerable 
powers of magic. She falls in love with a con- 
ventional armour-plated solid-gold knight-errant, 
called Hans von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein. They 
marry, but her uncle the King of the Ondines 
warns her that, if Hans ever betrays her, heanust 
die and she will immediately forget him. Back 
it the court, where Hans takes her, her naive 
honesty soon makes nonsense of all the hypocriti- 
cal social conventions. Hans becomes so embar- 
rassed by her delightful behaviour—which in- 
cludes being the first person to talk to the king 
about the wart on his nose—that his affections 
begin to stray back to his former fiancée, Bertha, 
the wicked princess of the story. (True to the 
snobbish traditions of fairy-tales Bertha is Soon, 
like all unpleasant people, revealed to be a social 
climber who was born in quite other circum- 
stances, but that’s a minor point.) Ondine tries 
to pretend that it was she who first betrayed Hans, 
but her uncle is not all-seeing for nothing. Hans 
dies and she immediately forgets him. So_ the 
play ends in perfect fairy-tale style with her‘ask- 
ing who that beautiful man is, and whether he 
could not be brought back to life. Her uncle tells 
her that he couldn’t. ‘What a pity,’ she replies, 
‘I think I could have loved him.’ 

The play sparkles with suggestions of a deeper 
meaning behind all the delight (the programme 
notes even drop dark hints about racial purity 
and the rise of the Nazis), but none of them add 
up to much. If there is to be any one complete 





Alan Brien, our theatre critic for the past 
three years, is joining the new Sunday Tele- 
graph in that capacity. He will, however, con- 
tinue to write for us on other topics; and the 
first of his articles appears in this week’s issue. 


Bamber Gascoigne, who succeeds him, has 
been the theatre critic of the Cambridge Re- 
view, and had the unusual distinction of 
writing a successful revue—Share My Lettuce, 
which had a West End run for nine months— 
while still at the University. He has done re- 
search on the theatre both there and on a 
Commonwealth Fellowship in America; and is 
writing a book on the contemporary drama. 














meaning, it is the one most common to Girau- 
doux’s plays—that human beings cannot endure 
contact with anything at all different from them- 
selves, anything more pure, more truthful, more 
loving or more mysterious. Ondine in the last act 
stands trial for all of these crimes, and is con- 
demned to death. But the play remains little more 
than a pleasant fairy-tale—though, of course, the 
undertones of deep significance serve a definite 
purpose. We adults couldn't enjoy the fairy story 
properly if we weren't allowed to think we were 
enjoying something else. 

To the magic of fairies Giraudoux added the 
magic of a whole bag of theatrical tricks. Peter 
Hall, the director, has done them full justice. His 
production abounds in miraculous apparitions, 
underwater lighting effects, electronic echoes, 
trap-doors and fountains; and there are even, to 
complete the pantomime spirit, four clowns who 
help change the scenery, totter about under 
ladders, and then sit down very laboriously at the 
front of the stage to eat their sandwich lunch. 
Add to all this the splendour of medizval dresses 
and you have the ideal pageant for parents. Peter 
Hall proves himself the class of Christmas con- 
juror that one could only expect to hire through 
Fortnum and Mason’s. 

It seems that we all look eastwards for our idea 
of ethereal beauty—or maybe, more cynically, 
it’s just that ethereal beauty moves west to where 
the money is. It was an English girl who played 
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Ondine 9n Broadway and now it’s a Fren, 
girl in the West End—Audrey Hepburn there. 
Leslie Caron here. It may sound an odd 
criticism to make of a creature who is 
cousin to a fairy, but Miss Caron’s Ondine was 
at the start of the evening rather too fey. S} 
pranced about being so energetically delightful 





in her long blonde hair that there seemed to kx 
more art than magic in her seduction of Hans 
However, marriage proved a sobering influenc: 
on this sprite, and for the last two acts she 
convincing, beautiful and even, by the end 
moving. This was no mean feat. because Girau 
doux is walking a very narrow path betwee 
whimsy and bathos and he occasionally puts 
foot heavily wrong. Miss Caron was at times 
expected to step out of her naive innocence into 
something much nearer to Groucho Marx. When 
she is introduced to Queen Isolde, she snaps back 
~-so Where’s Tristan? I half expected her 
throw the butt of her cigar over her shoulde: 
As Hans, the man who would have been most 
horrified if she had done so, Richard Johnson 
gave an admirably square performance. 

Ondine is far from Giraudoux’s best play. and 
we have seen too few of the others in London 
Perhaps in winters to come the Stratford Com- 
pany will bring us more; Dorothy Tutin would 
for example, be superb in the leading role of 
Judith. The other plays are all further removed 
from whimsy, nearer to reality, than Ondi 
though they all contain elements of the fantastic 
Giraudoux’s trade-mark is perhaps his use of 
fact and fancy to highlight each other. His 
heroines may fly in through the kitchen window 
but they then settle down to baking a perfect 
cottage loaf. And only he would have realised 
that the one thing a knight in armour is n 
afraid of is a flea running loose inside. 


Costumed Oratorio 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


IN Orpheus, the first of 
his ‘reformed’ operas, 
Gluck set out to rescue 
‘ opera for drama. But 
you would hardly guess 
this at Covent Garden, 
where it is staged like a 
costumed oratorio. In 
this revival almost none 
of the great texts are 
remembered and carried 
out—unity of poetry, 
music, dance and spec- 
tacle, ‘the language of the heart,’ the emphasis 
on grandeur, or even the intimate relation be- 
tween musical accent and verbal meaning—for 
though the work is sung in English, the chorus 
words are very hard to hear, and Miss Norma 
Procter, the new Orpheus, dissolves most of her 
consonants in a warm, glutinous stream of tone 
which is so conscientiously beautiful that, like 
Mr. Collins pointing out ‘prospects,’ it leaves 
beauty far behind. Tell it not in Bath and publish 
it not in the streets of Hereford, but I remained 
stonily untouched by Miss Procter’s performance. 
It was not only that a sudden chance likeness 


~ 
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in gesture and in that weakly imperious set of 
jaw and head to Mr. Edgar Evans as Froh 
caught my fancy early in the evening and, having 
caught it, would not let it go. I would not have 
minded much how Miss Procter looked and 
moved—in fact she often did both with a com- 
petent dignity that was a credit to her and to the 
producer—if her singing had only meant what the 
music said it meant; if she had spoken ‘the 
language of the heart.’ But in a cold setting its 
own coldness was brought out. 

The anonymous designer of this production 
has thought up a simple staircase ramp as his 
solitary piece of scenery and more or less left 
it at that: without the imaginative production 
and subtlety of lighting which might possibly 
have filled it in, the effect is empty, negative. 
aseptic. Too often one has the impression that 
the characters are ascending the stairs and then. 
having ascended, coming down again for want 
of anything better to do, simply to get some 
movement somehow into the wretched old thing 
The chorus is grouped with an obsessive and 
insipid symmetry that is equally far removed 
from Gluck’s passionate monumentalism. Such 
formalism is almost never made to come alive; 
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and in the scene in Hell it is distorted by ex- 


ynistic gestures—‘ghostly’ hands writhing in 


as iir and clutching at Orpheus’s robe—that 
are irritatingly amateurish in their lack of con- 
viction and consistency. 

The Elysian Fields, with their hard hygienic 
light and the cold pure dresses of the chorus, 
have the sinister calm of some celestial sana- 
torlum; you wait for two of those male nurses 


to detach themselves from their motionless. 


1g colleagues and lead Orpheus gently away 


sm 
to the operating table for the painless removal 
of his memory. The choreography of Kenneth 
MacMillan—some of it apt, more of it (to me) 
curiously unmusical—is not integrated into a 
single, unified whole, but remains external, 
graceful doodling on a stone tomb, the old, old 
excrescence of opera ballet. Gluck was bent on 
ridding opera of, among other things, the tyranny 
of the stage designer and special-effects man. 
But spectacle, though demoted in the hierarchy, 
stil has an important subordinate role in the 
Gesamtkunstwerk. The simplicity of Orpheus is 
not a negative thing. A modern revival cannot 
simply decide that since the work is ‘statuesque’ 
it is enough to strike statuesque attitudes, and to 
leave the atmosphere blank, like the outline in 


a child’s painting book, for the music to fill in. 


Least of all can it do so at Covent Garden, 
where the conductor, Louis de Froment, takes 
1 predominantly relaxed and lyrical view of the 
+} 


The accent (except that that is precisely 


ong word) is all on euphony, gentleness, 


i flow of round and harmonious sound, with 
close co-operation from the admirable orchestra 
ind the chorus again proving, in the second scene 
I ve second act, what an artistic body it has 
become. It is a performance strongest at the 
points of repose, weakest in the tension and 


action which precede and explain them; an 
Orpheus in which we experience the control 
vhich the artist-lover imposes on his sufferings 
nuch more than the sufferings themselves. 
The scene in Hell is surprisingly tame and un- 
d itic, and the opening chorus is listless in 
pulse and weak in effect. The scene in the 
Elysian Fields, on the other hand, is musically 
very satisfying; but it would be better, by virtue 
of the contrast so vital to Gluck’s scheme, if 


followed a less feeble representation of the 
reat dialogue with Death. ‘Che faro,’ in M. de 
roment’s broad tempo, is wonderfully majestic, 
and the third act is also quickened by the Euridice 
of Elsie Morison, singing, on the first night, with 
uncertain tome but welcome vitality of style and 
rhythm. Yet I left the theatre disappointed. 
Orpheus may have its thin patches (and not only 
the trivial overture, prudently omitted here. 
Which to Berlioz was an ‘incroyable niaiserie’) 
But there is far more dramatic strength and imme- 
diacy in it than a newcomer would guess at 
Covent Garden. 


o 
I 


This month’s issue of Opera is notable for a 
symposium on modern opera, with articles by 
Britten, Dallapiccola, Poulenc and Auden. The 
latest issue of The Score includes a work-in- 
progress report by Tippett on his new opera King 
Priam, a long article on Wagner by Joseph 
Kerman, an analysis and justification of Beet- 
hoven’s Choral Fantasia by Hans Keller, and 
some reminiscences of Mahler by Egon Wellesz. ! 








The Queen is visiting India, the mightiest and most mystical 


member of the Commonwealth. What is India like in 1961? How has it progressed 


since the British Raj ended? Granada cameras are travelling the country with a 


reporting team to seek answers to such questions. Four programmes are planned 


dealing with cities, the land, education and religion. The first of these programmes 


will be transmitted on ITV Monday 23 January at 10.30. 
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Without the Life 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Une Vie. (Gala Royal, 

nal Edgware Road.)—The 
Sundowners, (Warner.) 

Wuart is style? No, this 

isn't the first round in 

another match’ with 

Oxford Opinion or any- 

one else; just a question, 


not at all rhetorical, 
: raised by Alexandre 
Astruc’s Une Vie (‘X’ 


certificate), rather oddly 

translated as One Life, to 
assure us, I suppose (since I’ve heard it described 
as Une longue, longue vie), that we're not going 
to sit through three or four. (And anyway, there 
are few things as subjective as length in the 
cinema; L’Avventura, for instance, is just twice 
as long as say, Doctor in Love, but how can you 
possibly measure the relative lengthiness of rapt 
enjoyment and boredom?) Une Vie could really 
be taken as an example by anyone still flogging 
the style-and-contents horse, for it has the nth 
degree of what I can only call stylishness: not in 
the sense of being zsthetically dashing—the usual 
meaning of stylish, I would say—but in the sense 
that it concentrates on how-to-say-it rather than 
on what-to-say. It is ‘style’ in a vacuum, pure style 
and little else, a film addressed so exclusively to 
the eyesight that you would think it aimed at an 
audience all eyes and no more, since there seems 
no appeal to the whole personality, to mind, 
heart, spirit: just visual beauty, full stop. 

But is there such a thing? I mean, if you can 
imagine it apart from the rest of our responses 
and the director’s thoughts and feelings, can it 
make a good film? A great film? At Cannes, 
when the jury awarded their special prize to 
L’Avventura, they had some rigmarole about its 
being ‘pour la beauté des images’; sounding some- 
how as if Antonioni, that mysteriously cerebral 
and heartfelt as well as ‘beautiful’ director, was 
dealing with images on their own, for their own 
sake, with some abstract formal beauty unallied 
to the rest of what he had to say and feel and 
remind us of and arouse. Now if one were to 
give a prize to Une Vie, it would be for just that, 
the breathtaking physical beauty of individual 
moments and movements, for its use of colour, 
weather, outdoor scenery, for its unforgettable 
sights of early morning, of the sea, of mist, rainy 
skies, storms, sunshine, figures in landscapes and 
scenes of all sorts—at a hunt, a wedding, a fair, 
a port. They are adapted to their surroundings 
with such romantic rightness that first one 
takes in the setting, then the suitability of the 
figures, then, and only then, very late and not 
minding much, the figure’s feeling and be- 
haviour. 

After the wedding, to take an example, the 
young couple spend their first night (rather sur- 
prisingly, with a ball going on in the large family 
mansion) in a cornfield, and when morning comes 

"' ecstatically over and over—quite an athletic 


feat, in waist-high corn—flattening the crops for 
quite a distance in a neat line the width of their 
height (if you follow me). Well, one treats this, 
watches it, feels for it, not so much as an expres- 
sion of happiness and exuberance, or even as 
something likely to annoy the local farmer, but 
simply as a fascinating little dance of colours 
and shapes—the corn crunched down under the 
whirling figures almost miraculously spinning 
without squashing each other, the line through 
the smooth field, with its air of desecration, like 
footsteps on new snow. (This, of course, has its 
obvious symbolism, but symbolism is not neces- 
sarily sympathy, or closeness to its subject.) And 
so with everything, likelihood, humanity, immed- 
iacy give place to colour and shape: not colour 
and shape used to show, or to intensify, the 
humanity, but colour and shape on its own, move- 
ment that is invariably graceful, even when 
violence is required. 

The story is taken from Maupassant—Bennett 
mentions it, I think, as one of The Old Wives’ 
Tale’s spiritual ancestors—and its theme is one 
that strangely fascinates film-makers, the hopeless 
and ‘absolute’ love of what seems like a lovable 
woman for a man who will never care. Death— 
his or hers—is the only solution (remember 
Letter from an Unknown Woman?), the only way 
to break the ‘absolute’ misery and glory in which 
the woman lives. The part is so well suited to 
Maria Schell that she seems repetitive, her sweet 
spaniel looks and air and everlastingly childlike 
manner seeming almost too familiar by now, too 
often kicked by the cool masculine world. For 
Joan Fontaine, the Unknown Woman in Ophuls’s 
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marvellous treatment of the theme, one felt 
sympathy, pity and tenderness; with Maria Schell 
one feels a certain irritation. Or perhaps, there 
again, it is just a matter of direction: what we 
really care about is not that she may fall in the 
sea but that her dress and the other girl’s—pale 
yellow and the palest pink—look wonderfyl 
sweeping down the grassy slope to the beach; or 
we are far more interested in the morning mist 
than in what she feels when she finds her husband 
out in it; or in the red sunrise over the lake than 
in the lovers who have spent the night there. And 
so on. 

Astruc is known here for his Crimson Cur- 
tain, an exquisitely mannered piece with a theme 
that exactly suited him: violent attraction, 
mysterious love, sudden death, human indif- 
ference. But Une Vie has a story with nothing 
mysterious about it, in which humanity and pas- 
sion should be everything. Efforts at realism, with 
this sort of direction, become nearly ludicrous. A 
baby is born in a pigsty in the snow, and all the 
time we can see (from the whole lack of urgency 
and excitement) that it’s just because the story 
demands it, not because it’s too late to get the 
mother back to the house. Efforts at passion, at 
brutality or tenderness, at any sort of humanity 
or everydayness, are all pretty hopeless. Astruc’s 
is an wsthetic view of the world as ‘absolute’ as 
Jeanne’s love for her brutal husband; and life is 
just what is missing from Une Vie. 

Fred Zinnemann’s The Sundowners (‘U’ cer- 
tificate) gives an extremely attractive view of 
Australian life in a story about a drover who re- 
fuses to settle down and his wife and son who 
want to. It’s hard to believe in Deborah Kerr as 
a bronzed half-gipsy, mother of a nearly grown- 
up boy, but she’s honest, if not authentic, and so 
is the rest of this leisurely, likeable film. 

Starting this week, and on through January 
and February, an Antonioni season takes place 
at the National Film Theatre, and it is hoped to 
show all his films, including the very latest, La 
Notte. 


Bright Younger Things 


To: The Pilkington Committee on Broadcasting. 
From: Peter Forster, Television Critic of the ‘Spectator.’ 


H AVING read that you are likely to have before 
you some twelve million words to study, I 
will keep my own evidence as brief as possible. 
At the same time, if I spare members of the 
Committee full chapter and verse in certain 
respects, I trust they will accept that what I say 
is not without a backing of experience and detail. 

Concerning a third television channel (with 
which I would like to deal in the main), I have 
no clear-cut suggestion to make as to its disposal: 
I suspect the Committee will not lack advice in 
the matter. What I would venture to express is 
a consideration that may possibly be overlooked 
by those who will, reasonably enough, address 
you in terms of a third network’s potentialities 
for power and profit-making. 

A particular problem in television at the 
moment—and I refer to the production rather 
than the promotion of programmes—is what to 


do with the Bright Younger Things. In both BBC 
and ITV there is a notable gap between the under- 
forties and the over-fifties. The latter at present 
fill most senior positions; they have years of good 
work in them still; and when they reach retiring 
age, they often, especially the women, like to stay 
on a while. 

Obviously there cannot be two Controllers or 
Heads of Departments (officially at least)—so 
what about the dilemma of youngish, brilliant 
producers, such as Donald Baverstock (BBC) and 
James Bredin (ITV)? Like Oklahoma City, 
they’ve gone about as far as they kin go—and 
what do they do until their seniors retire? Repeat 
their present tasks indefinitely? It is nobody's fault 
that there is this organisational stalemate, but the 
point about a stalemate is that the people involved 
get stale. 

Next I would suggest bearing in mind the fact 
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that, Whether it has been done fairly or not, the 
TV field has been pretty definitively divided by 
now, so far as spoils are concerned. Nobody can 
seriously pretend that viewing figures are going 
to vary in favour of either BBC or 
ITV. In the same way (probably in consequence), 
nothing seems likely now to change the attitude 
towards the medium of the successful ITV 
tycoons, and the bred-in-the-bone BBC men are 
malleable: they have made their 
ruts, are pleased with them, and will continue to 
plough them. From the viewer's point of view, 


enormously 


scarcely more 


the s a sad sense of sameness about the offer- 
nos ym both S des 


Now the aforementioned younger men are far 





1 


from satisfied by the present set-up, if only be- 
cause it does not hold out the best prospect for 


use of their talents. Indeed, they cannot be used 


to fresh advantage, because by its very nature, the 
present set-up cannot expand: the Government 
will not permit more hours of programmes, and 


(as | say) heads of networks clearly have neither 


incentive nor desire to put on a higher percentage 


‘the kind of programme these younger men 
might Wa tio do 
I submit. is a vital a 


So here, spect of the third- 


channel problem. The contents of programmes 
depend on the people evolving and producing 
ther programmes are not, as some seem to 
disembodied entity on their own. 
Doubtless it will be put to the 


writing 


imagine, a 
Committee that 
and performing 
o the voracity with which television 
deyours mate a and this may be true: but a 
start to a third network must be made somewhere. 
and where better than with younger, enthusiastic 


producers full of ideas unlikely to be tried out on 
| 


there is a ae ol 


talent, owing 


the existing networks? 


Conversely, there is surely a warning for the 
future in 
television. 


developed in 


it Was a completely 


what happened in the early days of 
Probably the BBC could not have 
any other way than it did—after all, 
novel institution, though this 
is sometimes forgotten in the face of propaganda 
which tends to represent it as a third senior 
Well in the war 
The collection of former schoolmasters, journal- 
sts and unemployed all-sorts who built up the 
Corporation have done the State some service 


Which did especially 


university 


only, with their experience in mind, we need not 
follow such haphazard procedure today. It would 


be an inestimable pity if a third network were to 


be controlled in its early stages by top people 
from existing networks, curious, or discontented. 


yt eager for their OBE. What is most needed is 
new vision. 

Thus I hope the third-channel question will not 
get bogged down over licences and lineage. | 
would like to think the issue might ultimately be 
decided without anyone using the words safe- 
guard, check, or experience, Iet alone comprom- 
I would like to think 
channel in the hands of people boiling 
With ideas, and would be delighted if no senior 
producer employed by it was over forty-five years 


of age. (Let the administrators be old, if need be: 


se, precaution or balance. 


of a third 


administrators are born old.) 

I cannot, alas, deceive myself into believing 
that this will come to pass, but I would urge upon 
you that here is an issue in which, as it were 
denomination matters less than faith. 


VTTpw 
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NEW STATESMAN 


Who cares? 


Algerian refugees now suffer more acutely than ever. Their desperate 
need will continue for a long time, even if the general situation improv es. 
Please share a little of your comparative plenty. This, we know. is no 
answer to the Algerian problem: but to the child who may dic if 

help does not come quickly, to those without shelter, work or food, it is 
the answer that matters now. Within days your zift can be giving 
someone the chance they may never have if you do not help. 


What you have enabled us to do: 

Send a £1,500 mobile clinic; help equip children’s homes and trade 2 
schools; send over £1.000 worth of medical supplies; 7 ravi large ¢ Mites of 
supplementary food and blankets; give £1,000 to found a ‘Children’s Village 
near . asablanca; provide work and something to sleep on with £1 .000 

for grass palliases; bring an injured child to England for tre ¢ 


Help one of these projects now : 


SPECTATOR readers have helped Algerian refugees magnifics 


But because the need is still so great We ask you to help again, hye ‘ vent 
needs are: a home for TB and under-nourished girls (Nurses and building 
ivailable at Ifrane, Atlas); equipment for wood and metal-worh y 

schools; a Pestalozzi-type Children’s Village in Morocco ne 000 needed); support 
for old people’s homes—and for destitute students; money for suppl tury 
food; and funds to bring more injured children here for tre Cl 


Please send your contribution now, to: 
THE HON. TREASURER, THE U.K. COMMITTEE FOR 


ALGERIAN REFUGEES, 49 DENISON HOUSE, 
296(B) VAUXHALL BRIDGE RD., LONDON SWI 


Cheques can be made payable to the U.K. Committee for Algerian Refi 


Supporting organisations: 


CHRISTIAN ACTION. 
REFUGEE SERVICE. 
COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF. 


FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL. INTER-CHURCH AID AND 
INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE. OXFO 
WAR ON WANT. 
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Our Men in Africa 


By DONAT O’DONNELL 


Doctor Colin examined the record of the man’s 
tests—for six months now the search for the 
leprosy bacilli in smears taken from the skin had 
shown a negative result. The African who stood 
before him with a staff under his shoulder had 
lost all his toes and fingers. Doctor Colin said, 
‘Excellent. You are cured.’* 
UERRY, the great architect who comes to live 
Qi: the leper colony, feels himself to be, like 
the African, cured and mutilated. The nature 
of his disease is mysterious. He himself sometimes 
identifies it with Catholicism, and is dismayed 
when he finds priests and nuns at the leper 
colony: ‘He blamed himself for not realising that 
the area of leprosy was also the area of this other 
sickness.’ At another level he thinks of his disease 
as having been self-expression which ‘eats every- 
thing, even the self.’ Religion and self-expression 
were indeed part of the one disease, for Querry 
had been a religious architect, who lost his faith 
and his art, his love and his vocation. To Marie 
Rycker, a planter’s wife who persuades herself 
that she loves him, he tells a fable of a master 
jeweller who ; 
had believed quite sincerely that when he loved 
his work he was loving the King and that when 
he made love to a woman he was at least imitat- 
ing in a faulty way the King’s love for his 
people. . . . But when he discovered there was 
no such King as the one he had believed in, he 
realised too that anything he had ever done must 
have been done for love of himself. 
At the same time the jeweller wonders, as the 
architect clearly does also, whether this unbelief 
is not really a proof of the King’s existence. This 
would mean that the ‘cure,’ like the mutilation— 
the end of sex and of vocation, was simply 
another phase of the disease. 

At the leper colony two stupid men, a spoiled 
priest and a priest, take Querry for a Saint. Al- 
though both are disillusioned—the spoiled priest 
Rycker finally kills Querry, in the mistaken belief 
that he is Marie Rycker’s lover—a reader might 
be left with the impression that they had been 
right originally. Father Thomas, who suggests that 
Querry has been granted ‘the grace of aridity’ and 
is ‘walking in the steps of St. John of the Cross, 
the noche oscura, is represented as a fool, and 
Querry rejects his interpretation. Yet the interpre- 
tation fits well enough the jeweller-architect’s own 
conception of unbelief as a proof of the King’s 
existence. A much more perceptive observer than 
Father Thomas, Dr. Colin—who bears a strong 
family resemblance to the hero of Camus’s La 
Peste—finally pronounces Querry ‘cured.’ He 
diagnosed the disease, not as Querry had done in 
terms of religion and self-expression, but as ‘a 
form of frigidity,’ going through ‘the motions of 
love.’ He was cured of this through learning ‘to 
serve other people and to laugh.’ (His laughter, 
indeed, was the immediate cause of his death, 
since Rycker imagined that Querry was laughing 
at him; there is a distant scent of martyrdom.) 
Although Dr. Colin, as an atheist, rejects the idea 





* A Burnt-Out Case. By Graham Greene. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 


that Querry had recovered his faith, the wise and 
gentle Father Superior reminds him of Pascal’s 
saying, that a man who starts looking for God 
has already found Him. 


There are differences between Querry and 
Scobie, between Marie Rycker and Helen Rolt, 
between Wilson and Rycker, between the Father 
Superior and Father Rank, between the devoted 
boy Ali, who is killed by Scobie, and the devoted 
boy Deo Gratias, who is saved by Querry. There 
are even some differences, though not very many, 
between the West African colony of The Heart of 
the Matter and the Congo of A Burnt-Out Case. 
The two novels are, however, very much alike, 
not only in characters, setting and structure— 
both are very short novels with a strange pro- 
liferation of parts and chapters—but above all in 
their central theme, the progress of an ambiguous 
pilgrim. Does he in fact progress, or is he stand- 
ing still in a complicated posture to which clever 
lighting imparts an illusion of movement? Is he 
a pilgrim, or a conjurer? Is his ambiguity a device 
to conceal a lack of meaning under a plurality of 
possible interpretations? The answers to these 
questions, in the order given, are, I believe, 
‘standing still,’ ‘“conjurer’ and ‘a device.’ 

Standing still. There is certainly an apparent 
progress from Scobie to Querry. Scobie was a 
mechanism, seeking objects of pity as certain 
missiles are said to seek heat, and with much 
the same results. Querry has some human attri- 
butes, including intelligence. Scobie could never 
have analysed his failure as a policeman as 
Querry analyses his failure as an architect and 
lover. Querry also moves in a more convincing 
way; he is not forced, like the unfortunate Scobie, 
through a succession of improbable theological 
hoops. There is nothing improbable in his actions, 
yet he himself remains theoretical, like Scobie: a 
set of propositions clipped together with manner- 
isms and bundled, more expertly now, towards a 
predictably ambiguous conclusion. The standard 
of play has improved; the game remains a game. 
It is much the same game that we follow with 
delight in Mr. Greene’s ‘entertainments,’ but with 
a rather more complicated code of rules, and a 
higher proportion of snakes to ladders. Querry 
and Scobie are counters in such a game: our men 
in Africa. 


A conjurer. The patter is first-class, the aud- 
ience is put in its place: 
‘Of course she loves him, he’s her husband.’ 
‘Love isn’t one of the commonest character- 
istics of marriage, father.’ 
‘They're both Catholics.’ 
‘Nor is it of Catholics.’ 


Very well, better than patter; this magician can 
tell fortunes, is often frightening. As often, the 
conversation itself is much more interesting than 
the illusion which it is intended to foster, and also 
than the deft movements which it masks. Yet why 
should we say that Querry, more than any other 
fictional hero, is an illusion, or that the plot of 
A Burnt-Out Case, more than other fictional plots, 
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is a trick? Mr. Greene himself provides a large 
part of the answer in his preface-dedication, 
where he says that the novel is ‘an attempt to give 
dramatic expression to various types of belief, 
half-belief and non-belief in the kind of setting, 
removed from world politics and household. 
preoccupations, where such differences are felt 
acutely and find expression.’ This discrete setting 
is in the Congo, and if the newspaper-reader jibs 
at such a description of the Congo he is told, ‘This 
Congo is a region of the mind.’ It is not surprising 
that we scarcely believe in Querry, himself a 
dramatic expression of some kind of belief, half- 
belief or non-belief, or in his relation to this care- 
fully painted back-drop called the Congo. 

A device. The ambiguity and the severance 
from reality are perhaps allied, and both devices 
to the same end. People involved in ‘household 
preoccupations’ and—whether they like it or not 
—in politics may not feel differences of belief 
‘acutely,’ but if the differences are important they 
will surely find expression, and often unambigu- 
ous expression, in the preoccupations and in the 
politics. Divorced from these realities, and bathed 
in the local colour of a mental colony, amid ‘the 
innocence and immaturity of isolation,’ these 
differences find a free play, a freedom which is 
play. In that freedom there is no obligation to 
choose. Querry the non-believer may or may not 
be a believer. There is no pressing need to grow 
up: most of the priests, all the blacks, both the 
Ryckers, are markedly childish. The characters 
are in a state of weightlessness; the novelist-God 
can move them without resistance, or much rele- 
vance to the earth. The question of relevance to 
heaven and hell is left open. 

The most striking passage in A Burnt-Out Case 
is that in which Querry tells the story of the 
jeweller who worked so long making intricate 
gold-and-enamel ostrich eggs: 

Everyone said he was a master-technician, but 
he was highly praised too for the seriousness of 
his subject-matter because on top of each egg 
there was a gold cross set with chips of precious 
stones in honour of the King. 
The architect’s parable about a jeweller will be 
generally taken as referring to the novelist, and 
it would indeed be artificial to take it in any other 
sense. Querry’s story, in tone and content, is not 
unlike that of Jean-Baptiste Clamance in La 
Chute: he is a romancier-pénitent, or he seems to 
be one. The puzzle is that, while putting into the 
mouth of his chief character a devastating criti- 
cism of the previous works of Mr. Graham 
Greene, Mr. Greene has written a novel which, 
except for this passage, very closely resembles 
these previous works; he has produced, in fact, 
another egg, cemplete with gold cross. The 
‘penitent judge’ did not go on to try another case, 
in the same style. 

This is not a religious age, except in the sense 
in which we say that ‘following the French Revo- 
lution the early nineteenth century witnessed a 
revival of religion.’ They were frightened and we 
are frightened. Like them we seek distraction, and 
often dignify this search into a quest for faith. 
The success of such novels as The Heart of the 
Matter and The End of the Affair—and what will 
certainly be the success of A Burnt-Out Case— 
seems to be related to this need for dignity in 
distraction. Some people can find that satisfac- 
torily in Barchester—another ‘region of the mind’ 
—but many now need the flattering illusion of 
‘facing reality.” Mr. Greene’s Africa seems rigor- 
ously unpleasant, but we know in our hearts it is 
harmless, because it has no economics and no 
politics. It has only a theology, of which—unlike 
economics and politics—we can all make exactly 
what we like. 
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Book of Martyrs 


Destiny of Fire. By Zoé Oldenbourg. (Gollancz, 
18s.) 

Portrait of an Officer. By Pierre-Henri Simon. 
Translated by Humphrey Hare. (Secker and 
Warburg, 1J3s. 6d.) 

The Enclosure. By Susan Hill, (Hutchinson, 15s.) 

Orphan Island. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins, 18s.) 

In the preface to her new novel, Zoé Oldenbourg 

warns that all the main characters will die at the 

stake. Notice is given: the squeamish should 
alight here. Destiny of Fire is about that savage 
thirteenth-century holocaust of righteousness, 

the Albigensian Crusade, in which 20.000 

people died in one day at Béziers alone. The 

whole book is a rising stench of burning, of 
crisping skin, charred joints, limbs writhing in 
smoke. Mme Oldenbourg calls it a martyrology : 
readers Who venture in should be prepared for 

a single-minded plunge down the sulphurous 

galieries Where Foxe once led our shuddering, 

fascinated ancestors. Even Foxe’s dubious 
claim to pious instruction is lacking here. The 

Catholic French armies stamped the Catharist 

heresy so thoroughly out of Languedoc that it 

could have no effect or importance in history : 
no evidence remains for judging its spiritual 
value. Anyway, Mme Oldenbourg’s interest in 
religion gives no sign of being itself religious. 

All she offers is a pageant of tragic futility. of 

meaningless cruelty and meaningless heroism. 

How can I persuade you that it is also an experi- 

ence you would be poorer for flinching from, 

one of the finest historical novels I have read? 

| required persuasion myself. Usually I mis- 
trust historical fiction, with its twisting the past 
to present uses of analogy or escape. | knew Mme 
Oldenbourg only by one of her novels of modern 
Paris, a heavily romantic, fatiguing work. It 
gave no inkling of the power and severity of her 
imagination of the past. Clearly she is an his- 
torian who writes fiction because she knows only 
the novel can render the slowly changing land- 
scape of time. In history books, the Albigensians’ 
fate is a sharp, bloody incident. Destiny of Fire 
restores its dimensions as the ordeal of a society, 
stretched over generations. The Montgeil family, 
driven from their castle in the Tarn gorges, 
scatter over their torn province to lead 
alike only in the certainty that each will end 
in a shirt of flames. Ricord, the father, be 
comes a wolf of God, knowingly damning his 
soul by embracing violence. Arsen, his wife. dies 
a contemplative, one of the sect’s threadbare 
glories, while Gentian, *their passionate daugh- 
ter, is refused by a nunnery and marries into 
the world: but in the end her husband burns 
beside her in middle-aged loyalty, leaving sons 
to carry on the battle from the mountains. All 
live sealed in fatality, like the space-travellers 
in the Swedish opera who endure hoping their 
grandchildren may reach a new planet. while 
their rocket speeds off-course toward the black 
depths beyond the galaxies. 

Why should you read it? Purely as an achieve- 
ment, it ranks with The Man on a Donke 
spreading out the Middle Ages like a tapestry 
the martyrs singing to their pyres, the soldiers 
bleeding and sweating past saints who ignore 
their questions, withdrawn into sanctity. stony 
as figures on a cathedral. But why re-enter this 
world of remote, wasted agony? Mme Olden- 
bourg’s answer, the historian’s, is the only one 
because it happened. ‘He’s a human being.” cries 
the wife in Death of a Salesman, ‘and a terrible 
thing is happening to him. Attention must be 
paid.” A terrible thing happened to thousands of 
men and women in south-west France 
hundred years ago. 
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I'm not sure how she persuades one that 
motives matter more than results while Pierre- 
Henri Simon, in his Portrait of an Officer, rouses 
my customary exasperation with such a belief. His 
novel is an honourable, well-intentioned study 
of a French professional soldier's .revulsion 
against the kind of war he is called on to wage 
in Indo-China and Algeria. Reared to an aristo- 
cratic view of the vocation of arms, Jean de 
!_arsan defends his profession as de Maistre de- 
fended the executioner: all society rests on the 
service of its paid killers. But he took his pay to 
fight killers like himself. In an age when wars 
are fought between whole peoples, he finds that 
one must either wage it totally or reject it totally. 
When duty demands that he hand over the son 
of an Algerian comrade-in-arms to execution and 
possible torture. Jean rejects his calling. Portrait 
of an Officer is a courageous contribution to the 
literature of liberal French protest against the 
methods of the Algerian war. But its effect on 
an Outsider is weakened by the feeling that it is 
more concerned with the conscience of France 
than the people of Algeria. It seems always on 
the verge of saying that torture hurts Algerians 
less than Frenchmen. 

Susan Hill, says her publisher, was sixteen 
when she wrote The Enclosure, and I suppose it 
must be recognised as a feat of wrested maturity. 
There are surprisingly few false notes in her 
ambitious story of a disintegrating marriage 
between a forty-ish divorcee and her second 
husband, a volatile actor-manager. Everything 
has been thought of, from bathroom irritations 
to bed. But, on the other hand, there are few 
really true notes, either. When you analyse. you 
sce that she has brought it off by compensating 
for her characters’ magazine-faces and talk with 
over-intense young hatreds and disillusionments. 
Miss Hill’s obviously an extremely observant 
and intelligent young woman, and if she turned 
her gifts on her own elusive age might produce 
something startling. Meanwhile Collins have re- 
printed Rose Macaulay's youthful success, 
Orphan Island. Vm sorry, but I can't take it. Like 
all her work, it begins with a neat idea—a shipload 
of orphans marooned on a Marvellous island in 
the Pacific in 1855, rediscovered seventy years 
later as a thriving enclave of Victorianism. But 
before its possibilities for Stracheyan or Swiftian 
satire can develop, she is chasing off after bees- 
in-the-bonnet, scampering sidewise over the pages 
in spidery amusement. Clever characters are sex- 
less, sexy ones empty-headed, and the large ideas 
the subject breeds are used for ping-pong. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Versions of Brecht 


Bertolt Brecht: Plays, Volume I (The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, The Threepenny Opera, The 
Trial of Lucullus, The Life of Galileo). 
(Methuen, 25s.) 

First things first: and of course it is marvellous 

to have this handsome Volume One of Brecht 

plavs in English, with the promise of many more 
to come. At last we can see how the Master 
measures up to his prophets and apostles. Or 
can we? Who is we? Those of us who know 

German know what we think already, and our 

interest will lie merely in the struggle to lug 

Brecht’s genius through the language barrier. 

Those of us who have no German, though, are 
going to be entirely dependent on these volumes 
for a true and vivid rendering of the plays: so 
we had better be clear about what we want. On 
their flyleaf Methuen’s state: ‘These versions 
may. of course, be used to provide a suitable 
version for the stage, but the main object has 
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been to give an accurate translation of the Ger- 
man which much as possible of 
Brecht’s style and spirit. . . . They are primarily 
meant to be read.’ Now this strikes me as a 
typical publisher's evasion. It is true, or sup- 
posedly so, that there is a class of play, the 
‘closet’ play. Which is better read than acted, 
because the author's gifts were not attuned to 
stage presentation and need the free play of 
imagination and reflection to bring them alive 
But Brecht’s were not these, and 
with a closet his only reaction would be to pull 
the chain. When we read a play, surely we are 
giving the play a performance in our minds 
the best performance we are capable of, no dif- 
ferent in kind from a performance Wwe might see 
on the stage. 


So I suspect that when Methuen’s say the 
translations are ‘primarily to be read” they are 
making this false distinction in an attempt to 
excuse the relative tameness of their translators 
To do anything like justice to Brecht requires a 
fine poet, in fact a Brecht mangué, and Methuen’s 
have yet to find such a man. Of the ones in this 
volume, I like best Desmond Vesey’s_ brisk, 
attractive rendering of Galileo, which reads like 
good, blunt English and not strutting pseudo- 
German. Incomparably the weakest showing is 
made by James and Tania Stern in the prose 
dialogue of Th: Chalk Circl 
doggedly dull and stilted, never like real speech. 
let alone that of a genius. They are particularl 
absurd when attempting humour. Azdak’s take- 
off of the Grand Duke’s clipped speech, fol 
instance CHahe natiirlich selber 2% lesen, dass 
Krieg verloren .) comes over with hideous 
fidelity as ‘Of course. have myself read war lost 
Auden’s verses in the Chalk Circle are less faith- 
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William Faulkner 


THE MANSION 


The Mansion is the last novel in 
the trilogy which began with 
The Hamiet* and The Town.* 
‘America’s finest novelist in the 
twentieth century.” The Times 
‘Has that steamy, digressive 
energy which stamps it as un- 
mistakably Faulknerian.” PETER 
GREEN, Daily Telegraph 21s net 
*THE HAMLET 12s 6¢ net 
“THE TOWN = 16s net 
COLLECTED STORIES 
3 volumes 15s net each 
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ful but very elegant. Vesey is more Brechtian: 


Mary, Mary sat her down 

Had a little old pink gown 

Gown was shabby and bespattered 
But when chilly winter came 

Gown went round her just the same 
Bespattered don’t mean tattered. 


On the whole, though, Methuen’s must be 
more demanding. A tame version of Brecht 
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is not an accurate version, however literally faith- 
ful. Surely there are good writers of Brecht’s 
temper who could make a better job of it than 
most of those in Volume One; writers with sharp- 
ness, warmth and a humour that can slam or 
slice as Brecht could. Above all, the plays must 
have a rhythm of their own in English. I refuse 
to believe that it can’t be done. 

J. H. TULLY 


Walpole’s Way 


py C.. ¥: 


m RoBerT WALPOLE, in portly confidence, 

looks out from the frontispiece of Dr. Plumb’s 
book.* His official robes are larded with gold 
braid; the Blue Ribbon athwart his torso 
accentuates the generous curve of his paunch. 
But he carries his years and his good living well. 
The jowl may be heavy with superfluous flesh 
but there is nothing heavy about the judicious 
mouth or the sharp, dark eyes. There is nothing 
heavy either about the stance which is almost 
sprightly for so large a man, with the left leg 
advanced to reveal the Garter bound fast about 
the knee. (Walpole was the first commoner to be 
so honoured in many generations and he was 
mot going to allow posterity to overlook the 
fact: he had the insignia added to all portraits 
done at an earlier date.) When, in describing 
the Excise crisis, Dr. Plumb writes of Walpole’s 
“elephantine complacency,’ this portrait at once 
flashes into the mind’s eye to point the felicity 
of the phrase. 

Walpole had good reason for self-satisfaction. 
He had risen to be the chief power in the nation 
from small beginnings as a Norfolk country 
squire, a progress which Dr. Plumb traced in 
depth and detail in his earlier book The Making 
of a Statesman. He broke off the story of Wal- 
pole’s career in 1722: he was then in his middle 
forties, his rival Sunderland had been removed 
by death and he was about to settle down to his 
long dominance as the King’s Minister. 

In the present volume Walpole is secure and 
buoyant in power though not without dangers 
and difficulties, not without the snarling vitu- 
peration of satirists and the press, which rose at 
times to an uproar that would have unnerved 
any statesman less armoured than Walpole in 
self-confidence. In this book we watch the exten- 
sion of his interests and his vision, as his 
marvellously acute and comprehensive intelli- 
gence is directed upon the complex and 
unfamiliar field of foreign relations. Gradually 
he edges out of power his friend and ally 
Townshend. He builds the stately Houghton 
Hall, and collects notable works of art. He skil- 
fully turns the dangerous corner of a new King’s 
accession, and makes himself as indispensable to 
King George II and Queen Caroline as he had 
been to George I. He survives the frenzied 
Excise crisis. The troublesome election of 1734 
is fought and won. But no mortal thing, least of 
all the power of a statesman, can last for ever. 
On the last page of this book Dr. Plumb utters 
words of foreboding: 

Time no longer favoured him; the dashing 
young sprigs in the Commons—the hooting 
patriot boys—calculated his age and drank to the 
future. No longer could he regard the years 
ahead as a time of promise or fulfilment: the 
unfolded years were his consolation and delight. 
The future would bring the death of friends, 
the decline of powers, age, sickness and defeat. 
At other points in his account of these success- 
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ful years Dr. Plumb has quietly and without 
over-emphasis indicated the beginnings of that 
decline: the coarsening effect of success on a 
character never particularly sensitive, the de- 
terioration of judgment which comes from the 
confidence of possessing abilities of an excep- 
tionally high order; the fading of the nobler 
vision as power becomes sweet for its own sake— 
an appetite that grows monstrously with what it 
feeds on. But on the whole the shadow of the 
future lies lightly on the central volume of this 
classic biography. 

Here is the full-length portrait of a states- 
man at the height of his power seen in action 
in the midst of the living world of the early 
eighteenth century. Dr. Plumb is sympathetic to 
what is best in this world just as he is sympathe- 
tic to what is best in Walpole, and this is perhaps 
the chief reason why he has written such a 
superlatively good book on a man whose life and 
times are not, to many people, immediately 
inspiring. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked, mostly by 
non-practitioners, about the virtues of objective 
and dispassionate history. No such thing exists, 
But there is history written with sympathy for 
the men and the age concerned, and there is 
history written without it. Without sympathy of 
some kind it is nearly impossible to penetrate the 
motives of an individual or for that matter to 
comprehend the imponderable forces which 
cause the actions of groups and classes. Dr. 
Plumb keeps his sympathy well under the control 
of his scholarship. His researches have been 
exhaustive and he handles a mass of evidence 
with cool, unhurried precision. I should imagine 
that he has rarely known (and never yielded to) 
the horrid impulse to extract just that much 
more from any piece of evidence than, to dis- 
passionate inquiry, it will really yield. But he 
has the unmistakable touch of one who loves 
what he writes about, and is therefore involved 
in it—not merely looking loftily down upon it. 
He sees Walpole and his epoch clearly, without 
illusions, admitting the baseness, the greed, the 
ingratitude of political life, and the coarseness 
of. much of the social scene, but recognising 
virtues and vices together as parts of a human 
whole, sometimes admirable, sometimes deplor- 
able, always alive and interesting. 

In a few words of quiet conviction he defends 
Walpole’s foreign policy against charges of 
amateurishness and opportunism, brought at the 
time and accepted by historians since: 

There were, of course, tides in European 
affairs that Walpole could not control. ... 
Some, like Chatham, who discerned the course 
of the great currents that were bearing humanity 
along, could achieve a symbolic role by giving 
moral force to inevitable conflict between 
France and Britain over Spain. That was not 
Walpole’s way. He saw immediate problems and 
solved them. He hated war, muddle, loss. He 
felt that the problems of nations, like thé 
problems of men, could be solved by hard 
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bargaining. To seek peace and not empire, to 
look for prosperity without plunder, to yearn 
for stability and to shun glory may be the work 
of an amateur whose policy can be stigmatised 
as opportunist. For those who love life and are 
indifferent to fame, Walpole’s policy is both 
consistent in aim and distinguished in purpose, 

In such a paragraph the eminent good sense of 
Sir Robert Walpole is reflected in the eminent 
good sense of his biographer. There is indeed a 
luminous sanity about Dr. Plumb’s writing, and 
this is present even when he is describing people 
and situations neither luminous nor sane. Thus 
the account of European courts and policies 
with which the book begins is a model of clear 
exposition showing how the significant and the 
trivial could be and were organically connected 
to create the diplomatic tensions of the early 
eighteenth century. Questions of wealth and 
power, profound changes and pressures, found 
expression in arguments over dynastic claims; 
anxieties over royal marriages, propagation and 
inheritance loomed much larger than the deeper 
issues that they covered. Dr. Plumb’s quick 
sketches of the squalid court of Philip V of 
Spain and his bouncing Queen, Elizabeth 
Farnese, or of little Louis XV perched on his 
tutor’s knee and playing with his silky white hair 
are fun for the reader, but they also have their 
importance, along with other matters, in the 
story of Walpole’s diplomacy. I have never read 
a more intelligible or more interesting account 
of British foreign policy at this period than that 
given here, or realised more vividly the perva- 
sive importance of that sly, tottering old church- 
man, Cardinal Fleury, who guided the destinies 
of France. 

But Walpole’s England, the English Court and 
the English scene are, as they were in the first 
volume, the living centre of the book. Here 
Walpole is seen at his full stature, a giant of a 
man, with a comprehensive memory for detail, 
a clear judgment, an unrivalled gift for managing 
the Commons, a splendid confidence without 
which the exercise of political power would be a 
nightmare. It was never—or rarely—a nightmare 
to Walpole. The gargantuan meals, the heavy 
drinking, the hard riding were all part of his 
capacity to take on pretty well any challenge. 
But with the courage, the zest, the skill, the 
endurance went also a tremendous ruthlessness, 
calculation and cunning, and an_ increasing 
coarseness of mind. 

Ends which were desirable in themselves were 
to be compassed by whatever means came to 
hand. Lesser men, swarming about the centres of 
power, got payment only if they were still worth 
paying. There was no gratitude for services 
rendered unless there were also services to come. 
Vast as was the patronage that Walpole con- 
trolled, he could not satisfy all demands, and 
without compunction he discarded the useless 
mouths. There was the case of Sir John Fryer. 
As Lord Mayor of London he had been ex- 
tremely helpful to Walpole at the time of the 
South Sea Bubble. Fallen on evil days, the poor 
old gentleman pleaded for a small salaried post 
to keep him out of the debtors’ prison. He did 
not get it. Walpole’s mistress, on the other hand, 
the intelligent and lively Molly Skerrett, was 
discreetly provided for out of the public funds. 

It seems odd that this earthy commonsensical 
man should have had a streak of hysteria about 
the Jacobites. His fears were not quite base- 
less, since the Forty-five lay still in the future, 
but they were grossly exaggerated. Yet plot- 
mindedness and a certain jumpiness about 
possible foreign invasion were a natural legacy 
from the latter days of the troubled seventeenth 
century. Walpole had grown to manhood during 
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THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 20. 
years of plot, counter-plot and foreign con- 
spiracy. The growing stability of the eighteenth 
century was after all largely his own doing. 

His power and success found outward expres- 
sion in the magnificent mansion, Houghton Hall, 
‘opulent with walnut and mahogany, brilliant 
with crimson and gold,’ which he built on the 
‘plot of ground where his needy boyhood had 
been spent.’ This was the kind of gesture often 
made by transcendently successful statesmen. 
Richelieu a hundred years before had trans- 
formed the scene of his needy boyhood into a 
baroque palace of surpassing glory. But Dr. 
Plumb has at last done justice to Walpole as a 
man of taste. Houghton Hall and the splendid 
collection of works of art were not crude gestures 
of ostentation. He cared about the design of his 
house, interfered, made suggestions. The pictures 
he collected were well chosen and deeply cher- 
ished. Sold by a feckless descendant to Catherine 
the Great of Russia, they are most of them still 
today at the Hermitage and include some of the 
finest Rembrandts in the world. 

In this sphere Dr. Plumb makes a justified 
claim for Walpole as a figure of some importance 
in the history of English taste. But the more 
philistine aspects of Walpole ultimately make the 
greater effect. In the sumptuous and elegant 
setting of Houghton Hall, where his own bust 
was ranged among those of Roman Emperors. 
he gave huge house parties, hunted all day, ate 
and drank half the night, and with unabated 
energy read despatches, wrote letters, conducted 
the affairs of the nation and kept an eye on 
political dissidents and rivals. With a literary 
skill that equals his gifts of perception and 
scholarship Dr. Plumb makes the authentic 
Walpole stand out as large as life from the 
printed page. 


Goose Girl 


Field With Geese, By 
Hamilton, 16s.) 


Lyn Irvine. (Hamish 


THERE is, of course, a notorious class of people 
in this country who like to think of animals as 
men, to think of the differences as nothing more 
than touching disabilities. Animals are terribly 
human, that is, with the sort of handicaps which 
science might perhaps put right: not that they 
would be grateful for such an adjustment, for 
while they like to think of dogs as hairy little men 
with a speech defect they feel protected by them 
from the trying demands of real people. The arid 
mechanists are no doubt quite as unattractive, 
and in writing about animals it calls for a special 
talent to avoid these two extremes. Lyn Irvine 
has tried to do so but the moderation which re- 
sults is curiously flat and uninteresting. She has 
neither the depth of sympathetic curiosity which 
distinguished Lorenz's King Solomon's Ring nor 
the passionate eccentricity of T. H. White in his 
struggle with the goshawk. Instead, she speaks 
pleasantly about a small flock of geese which she 
built up in the grounds of her house in the 
country. She gives a tasteful, easy-going account 
of her daily dealings with the colony, fleshing the 
narrative here and there with Opie-esque goose- 
lore. Her observations are inoffensive and often 
quite charming but throughout the book there is 
a sense of tepid disengagement. She describes the 
behaviour of the geese under all sorts of con- 
ditions—sick, hungry, happy and lustful, but 
her inquiries are never very penetrating. She 
languidly remarks, ‘I have said nothing about the 
way in which geese communicate with one another 
and indeed I know very little about this. But what- 
ever the means, they appear to understand each 
@ther far better than human beings do. 
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After fifteen years with the creatures she could 
surely have done better than that. The photo- 
graphs by Edward Liegh have an 
plumey appeal. 
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JONATIIAN MILLER 


Salacity and Verve 


The Memoirs of Casanova. Translated by Arthu 
Machen. Vols. V. and VI. (Putnam Elek, 
35s. each.) 

EVEN more remarkable than the tales Casanova 

has to tell is the fact that he survived to tell them. 

When he received an invitation from Grai 

Waldstein to spend his declining years at Schloss 

Dux (where the Memoirs were subsequentls 

written), he had spent the better part of fifty 

years racketing round Europe, from Naples to 

Moscow, from London to Linz. His occupations 

had been the most debilitating possible: spying, 

cheating at cards, confidence trickery, perpetual 
flight from the law and the Inquisition (al! ot 
which, tolerable and even exhilarating in small 


doses, would in the long run have been ruinous 
to any normal nervous system); rotting in hall 
the gaols in Christendom; soldiering, duelling. 


quarrelling with Voltaire; making love, out of 
desire or expedience. to whole cohorts of women 
of any age between seven and seventy, and among 
them his natural daughter; eating and drinking 
without stint; and catching every disease ever 
dispensed by Aphrodite Pandemos on an average 
of once a chapter. By all the rules in the book 
Casanova should have been dead or insane at 
thirty; and yet he lived on, in Waldstein’s 
Bohemian castle. to pass the age of seventy and to 
compose, in his sixties, some of the most zestful 
memoirs in literature. 

People urge against Casanova that he was a 
fraud. Of course he was; he has the grace to say 
so himself, and he describes in candid detail, to 
give but one example, the shameless fashion after 
which he tricked the old Marquise d°Urfé. Which 
brings us to yet another of his avocations— magic 
The Marquise variously required to bear a child 
at the age of seventy, to change her sex, to 
communicate with the moon, to be massaged 
by an Undine. Much of this was courteously 
arranged for her by the resourceful Casanova, 
to her great happiness and his profit. If you 
would like some of the exquisite details, turn to 
Chapter II] of Volume V—and If then dety 3 ou. 
after such a display of charm and ingenuity. cvel 
tc moan about his fraudulence again. 

But, the dreary cry goes up, if he would cheat 
Madame d°Urfé he would also cheat posterity 
how do we know he was telling the truth, in this 
instance or any other? The answer is that we 
don't. Casanova’s affairs, for obvious reasons. 
can seldom be checked against historical record: 
and in any case criticism of this kind is quite 
beside the point. For the point is that Casanova 
used gracefulness. wit, learning (he was a fai 
scholar), a quick ear and a wicked eye, a hard 
head and a not wholly corrupt heart, and. above 
all, his inextinguishable high spirits to render an 
entirely convincing picture of that eternal ‘fringe 
community which inhabits Vanity Fair. In this 
community the truth is necessarily hard to come 
by because pimps. whores and gamesters are 
not by nature truthful and because great ladies 
and gentlemen. on their not infrequent \ isita- 
tions, are apt to arrive incogniti and masked 
It is pointless, then, to expect the precise truth 
about individuals in these regions. What we can 
hope for, and what, from Casanova, we get. is a 
broader and more important truth—the truth 
about what keeps the whole thing ticking. This 
is concupiscence. greed, kindness, prurience. 
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hunger, humour, sloth, boredom, conceit, alcohol 
and money. All of which comes across very well 
from Casanova, with abundance of illustration; 
and if you are still unwilling to believe him, 
then Vanity Fair is in bounds to all adults (and 
many juveniles), so you may go out and see for 
ourself. 

The Putnam Elek edition of Casanova’s 
Memoirs is now complete. My own favourites 
are the Second Volume, with its magnificently 
funny escape story, and the Fifth, in which, 
apart from the d’Urfé pantomime, Casanova 
has some shrewd things to say about the English 
(and about the English Sunday), is viciously 
poxed by an angel-faced London whore. and 
makes an engaging ass of himself in Holy 
Russia. But all the six volumes are worth reading 
for One reason or another, and all of them are 
infailing in salacity and verve. I am told that an- 
other English translation of the Memoirs, re- 
putedly from an ampler text, will be produced 
under American academic auspices during the 
next few years, and that this will contain much 
tuller information both about Casanova’s homo 
sexual adventures and about the political in- 
trigue of the day. Meanwhile we may well be 
content with what we have. For in the first place, 
while the texts of the Memoirs pose nightmarish 
problems of scholarship and detection (they have 
been translated, retranslated, censored, pirated, 
forged, pilfered and burnt), there is good reason 
to suppose that Machen made his version from 
a text Which, by prevailing standards, is authentic 
in origin and little mutilated by time or prud- 
ery. And secondly, the translation itself reads 
strong and quick, smart and smooth, offering 
blow for blow, kiss for kiss and tumble for 
tumble as roundly as the old horror himself 
night have done in his spunky Venetian prime 


SIMON RAVEN 


It’s a Crime 


The Appin Murder. By Licut.-General Sir 
William MacArthur. (JMP Publishing Services, 
10s. 6d.) A reconsideration, tightly packed with 
facts, of the murder of Colin Campbell of 
Glenure in 1752, for which James Stewart of the 
Glen was hanged, and which provided Stevenson 
with the plots for Kidnapped and Catriona. The 
general is a scholar, if not a stylist. He disposes 
carefully and convincingly of any thought of 
James Stewart's guilt and of that of the others 
who have been accused by name in the works of 
other theorists; tears away the trappings of 
romance that have hung about the uncouth and 
uncomely Allan Breck; and plumps for private 
vengeance and an unknown and _ unsuspected 
Cameron—not a Stewart and not necessarily a 
Jacobite—as motive and murderer. Another con- 
victed man, nearer to our own time, is vindicated 
in The Gaslight Murders, by James Edward 
Holroyd (Allen and Unwin, 21s.), in which 
Steinie Morrison, found guilty by a British jury 
in the teeth of Mr. Justice Darling’s summing- 
up, is pretty plausibly cleared of the murder of 
Leon Beron, but linked instead with Peter the 
Painter and the anarchists of Sidney Street. Mr. 
Holroyd’s prose clanks with clichés, but this long, 
serious survey is by a long chalk the best book 
on either subject, and summons up with immense 
feeling for place and period the spirit and 
character of the lawless immigrants who made 
their do-it-yourself bombs in Edwardian 
Houndsditch—as strange and unaccountable a 
folk as the ragged tribesmen of the Appin 
murder, and as exotic a place as the heathered 
glens in which they raided each other's cattle. 
The Sailcloth Shroud. By Charles Williams. 
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(Cassell, 12s. 6d.) Of three men who sailed a 
ketch from Panama to the Texas coast, one dies 
at sea and another is murdered on land. The 
third is suspected by the police and beaten up by 
gangsters in a tough, trim tale that is ingeniously 
plotted and knowledgeable about coastwise boats. 
In spite of its come-on sort of title, The Man 
Who Followed Women, by Bert and Dolores 
Hitchens (Boardman, 12s. 6d.), is similarly know- 
ing about railway police and the mechanics of 
train robbery in the freight yards of the desert 
towns of Colorado. A sound, documentary read, 
as is Blood on the River, by William L. Heath 
(Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.)—a duel to the death between 
a fine old sheriff and a fine young Negro en- 
gaged in illicit liquor-running by Alabama river- 
boat. A tense, exciting, and beautifully written 
thriller. The same is true of Home is the Prisoner, 
by Jean Potts (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.). A well- 
balanced novel, its characters a good deal more 
three-dimensional than is usual in the genre, in 
which a man returns from imprisonment for 
manslaughter to meet wife, estranged son, and 
the girl who saved him from a conviction for 
murder. Less of a murder mystery than a study 
in the mystery of personality, but consistently 
persuasive, either way. 

The Smartest Grave. By R. J. White. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) Many ‘period’ novels have been written 
around real murders, and the joint winner in 
Collins’s crime-novel competition for dons is a 
fictionalised version of the Moat Farm Murder 
that sticks closely to Tennyson Jesse’s account 
in the Notable Trials series. It is agreeaby read- 
able, but the characters are paper-thin, the plot 
is all too foreseeable, and the history-don author 
ought not to have people in 1903 being ‘put in 
the picture’ or described as ‘the cat’s whiskers.’ 
The distinguished judges in this competition must 
have had a poor entry to pick from, for the other 
winner, Messages from Sirius, by Cecil Jenkins 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), is one of those smart-aleck 
‘contemporary’ novels, with a television perfor- 
mer as victim and a night club as the setting; it 
is pretentiously written; fantastically far-fetched 
(the murderer announces further murders in 
letters to the Times); and inaccurate in detail (a 
reporter is described as writing his own headlines). 

CYRIL RAY 
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Investment Systems (2) 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ALTHOUGH the old cyclical 
investment policy may _ be 
inapplicable today, the new 
shortened business cycles 


created by the alternation of 
monetary measures of restraint 
and relaxation—the Tory Gov- 
ernment’s strangely idiotic con- 
tribution to the problem of 
economic equilibrium! — have 
caused sufficiently wide move- 
ments in equity share prices to justify, perhaps, 
an attempt at a new cyclical investment system. 
Indeed, the temptation to the hardened specula- 
tor to try and sell at the top and buy at the 
bottom is usually irresistible. The rewards for 
success are too good to miss. 

For example, taking the Financial Times index 
of industrial share prices, if the speculative inves- 
tor had put £10,000 into equities at the bottom 
of that index in November, 1949, sold out at 
the three subsequent tops (June, 1951; July, 1955; 
July, 1957), re-entered the market at the three 
subsequent bottoms (June, 1952; November, 
1956 (Suez); February, 1958), and finally sold out 
at the top on January 4, 1960, his fund would 
have accumulated to £66,038, whereas, if he had 
stayed ‘put’ in the market it would have risen to 
only £34,290. Of course, the latter is not a bad 
advertisement for staying ‘put,’ but if a 100 per 
cent. success (admittedly unobtainable) in apply- 
ing an ‘in and out’ policy would have more than 
doubled the capital profit, even a 50 per cent. 
success would justify an attempt, that is, if you 
have the Keynesian gambling spirit. 

There are various systems, based on chart 
reading, to help the adventurous investor on this 
speculative course. The famous ‘Hatch’ system 
was invented by the late Hargreaves Parkinson, 
one-time editor of the Financial Times and 


| author of Scientific Investment. Cyrus Q. Hatch 
| was a mythical American investor who received 
|a legacy of $100,000 in 1883 and by applying the 


simple rule of buying equities if the Dow Jones 
index rose by more than 10 per cent. and selling 
if it fell by more than 10 per cent., he amassed 
a fortune which was valued at $2,055,000 when 
he died in 1938. His son, Aloysius Hatch, brought 


|his father’s system to England. When he had 


invested his capital in equities he did nothing 
as long as the monthly average of the Financial 


| Times index went on rising, but when the daily 


| Investors’ 


| portfolio 


| index had fallen 10 per cent. from the previous 
| high monthly average he sold out everything. He 
| re-entered the market when the daily index had 
| risen 10 per cent. from the previous monthly 
javerage low. According to the editor of the 


Chronicle, Mr. Harold Wincott, a 
of £100,000 invested in 1925 and 
manipulated along these lines would have be- 


| come £1,075,000 by March, 1960; but Mr. Win- 
cott was careful to point out that Aloysius Hatch 
| would have done almost as well if he had stayed 
| ‘put’ in the market. In fact, if he had invested 
| at the bottom in 1940 and had remained ‘in,’ he 


would have done far better, for between 1925 


| and 1940 the system would have forced Aloysius 


to make several unprofitable entries into the 
market. 

Now Mr. E. H. McDougall, a director of 
Investment Intelligence, has discovered a better 
way the Hatch system—by takin 
twelve-month moving average 


to use a 
4 
monthly average. The investor, he says, should 
Ul 


instead 


Wait to see when the twelve-month moving 
average cuts across the line of the daily index 
When this happens on a rising trend, it is a 
buying signal. When it happens on a failing 


trend, it is a selling signal. Mr. McDougall took 
a period of twenty-eight years from 1932 and 
found that there were ten round trips for 
Aloysius Hatch, of which five were unprofitable, 
while there were only eight for his new system of 
Which only one was unprofitable. In fact, over 
this period the McDougall system would have 
turned £100,000 into £1,251,000 — against 
£750,000 under the Hatch system. What is more 
significant, Mr. McDougall would have done 
100 per cent. better than the investor who left 
his 1925 ‘index’ portfolio undisturbed. 

These statistical exercises are great fun and 
will no doubt encourage the speculator to try 
his hand at hitting the tops and bottoms in the 
equity share markets, but I cannot recommend 
these’ so-called investment systems either for the 
professional or private investor. I agree that the 
chart studies on which they based are 
extremely valuable as a guide to public senti- 
ment. Every serious investor should know 
whether the public is in a ‘bull’ or a ‘bear’ phase 
before he decides on the act of investment or dis- 
investment. The chart studies give him that 
knowledge, but that is as far as they go. Security 
price indices point to the prevailing market 
mood (when some indices are restricted, as the 
Financial Times index is to thirty shares, they 
are not so reliable at that), but they are 
not a pointer to intelligent investment. Every 
day some equity prices are rising and some 
falling. The daily index average merely reflects 
the mean of thousands of investment decisions to 
buy or sell. These investment decisions are not 
usually based on exact knowledge either of 
the state of the economy or of the state of the 
particular company whose equity is being bought 
or sold; they proceed partly from emotions of 
confidence or fear aroused by the headlines of 
the daily press, partly from some force majeur 
(e.g., deceased or other accounts which have per- 
force to be sold), and only partly from real 
thought and knowledge. Leaving aside the know- 
ledge of the ‘insiders’ (company directors and 
friends) the thought of even the thinking in 
vestors has not begun to appreciate the full 
effects of Conservative techniques of economit 
control and management. The prevailing forms 
of restraint or relaxation apply only mildly te 
the whole economy, but fiercely to special trades. 
The motor and other consumer durable trades 
may be plunged into a slump by hire-purchase 
controls, while other consumer and service trades 
are allowed to flourish on the fat of the Welfare 
State and wage inflation. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 





SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE'S STATEMENT 


Tue 93rd Annual General Meeting of Alexanders 
Discount Company Limited will be held on Febru- 
ary 9 in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O., O.B.E.. 
T.D 

The year 1960 for which we now account has been 
marked by many incidents in the life of your Com- 
pany. On the 16th July we were proud to celebrate 
the 150th Anniversary of its foundation. During 
the year there were other incidents to which I shall 
refer later. and as the year drew to its close your 
Board had to face the retirement of two of its prin- 
cipal Officers. Sir Antony Macnaghten, Bart., our 
Manager, and Mr. M. L.. Cregeen, one of our Assis- 
tant Managers. Your Company owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to both of them. Sir Antony has given 
35 years of wholeheurted devotion to your interests 


He has played a prominent part in the life of the 
City of London and of the London Discount Mar 
ket. He served for two years as Chairman of its 
Association. He was the principal witness for the 


Market before the Ratcliffe Committee, from which 
as | told you in my statement last year, the Market 


emerged with enhanced prestige. Sir Antony’s period 


of office has coincided with what, I think, has been 
one of the most difficult periods in the history of 
VO Company. operating as it does in a controlled 
economy, subject to influences both national and 
international. which are not easy to foresee. Mr 
Cregeen retiring after 39 years’ service to make 
( ir ounger Me This action on his part is 
typ of the We are very grateful to him 
for the personal sacrifice which he has made in the 
interests of your Company 


We wish both these officers long life and much 


happiness in the years which lie ahead. 

\s irom the Ist January of this year of grace 
196! Mr. Charles Clinton Dawkins was appointed 
Manager, and Mr. Ivan William Kershaw Smith, 
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Deputy Manager. Mr. Peter Napier Thwaites con- 
tinues to serve as an Assistant Manager, and Mr. 
Maurice Hemmant Alford Martin was appointed 
to a similar position. We wish them all every pos- 
sible good fortune in the future. They are all well 
equipped for their tasks, and we have every con- 
fidence in their ability to keep our flag flying what- 
ever the future may hold tor your Company 
these difficult days. 


THE NATIONAL LCONOMY 


Now for some of the othe: 
which I have referred. 

The year started with a Bank Rate of 4 
Throughout 1959 we had enjoyed more than a year 
of a constant Bank Rate and of credit freedon 
Hire Purchase had increased in volume with sub- 
stantial backing, personal loans had been introduced, 
and the impression in the minds of many in this 


le ‘ 
] 4 o 


widents of 


country was that “Everything in the garden was 
lovely” and that “We had never hud it so good”. 
And who can blame them” Then, in January 1960) 
it became apparent that the demand for goods, 


services and credit were all in evcess of our national 
resources and that the spectre o/ inflation was once 


more raising its ugly head. [he Bunk Rate was 
raised to 5° and this rise was followed in April 
by hire purchase restrictions and call on the 
Banks for special deposits. In June there was a 


further rise in the Bank Rate to 6 and a second 
call on Bank deposits. Since then the Bank Rate 


has been lowered in two stages 5 in October 
und to 5°, in December, emph being placed on 
both occasions by the Authorities on their view 
that our national lights had t turned to grec 
but were slightly tinged with amber 

The effect of these ups and ¢ 1 the nation 
economy on your Companys dings of both 
bills and bonds will be apparent you, bearing 
in mind. as I know you » haut it falls to the 
London Discount Market. not to finance the 
weekly issues of Treasury Bilis and deal in com- 
mercial Bills of Exchange bul is to act as the 
main market for short-dated Government oblig 
lions. 

Now if you will turn to the tigures which aces 
pany this statement you will see your Capital 
Share Premium Account and General Reserve re- 


main unchanged, that the Balance carried forward 
is £267,370, that our holding Government Secur 


tics is £36.309.559 and of B £82.097.363. and 





LIABILITIES 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


Ordinary Shares of £1 each 


ISSUED CAPITAL 
paid ; a he a 
2,400,000 £1 Ordinary Shares, fully paid 


SHARE PREMIUM ACCOUNT ane 
GENERAL RESERV! si ae one 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


Loans, Deposits, SUNDRY 
FINAL Divipenps (/ess Tax) recommended 
Notes. l 
discounted, 
(1959—£4,165,693). 


accounts 
ASSETS 
BALANCES AT BANKERS AND CASH IN HAND 
Bi_ts DiscouNTED (/ess Provision for Rebate) 


LOANS ON SECURITY and AMOUNTS RECFIVABLE 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Statement of Accounts. 3\st December, 1960 


100,000 Preference Shares of £2 each and 2.400.000 


100,000 £2 6 per cent Cumulative Preference Shares, fully 


CREDITORS AND CONTINGENCY 
cluding liabilities of £115,726,044 secured on certain assets per contra) 


There is a contingent liability in respect of Bills Re- 
excluding Treasury 


Rs Taxation recoverable to date has been included in these 


British GOVERNMENT SECURITIES (Quoted) at or under market value 
CORPORATION and DOMINION GOVERNMENT SECURITIES (Quoted) 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
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ACCOUNT (in- 
6.739.840 
113.925 


Bills, of £4,164,028 


£121,721,135 
£ 
770.438 
42,097,363 
36,309,559 
1,579,628 


964,147 


£121,721,135 
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that the dividend we propose to pay has been fully 
earned. Our turnover in Treasury Bills has been 
increased by 17°, and our intake of Commercial 
Bills by 16 

It only remains for me once more to express our 
gratitude to the Bank of England and in particular 
to Lord Cobbold, its retiring Governor, and to all 
the Banks for their unfailing support. To our staff, 
for their hard work and devotion to duty in the 
year now past, we are deeply indebted. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
LIMITED 


YEAR’S RESULTS MOST SATISFACTORY 


fue Annual General Meeting of Williams Deacon's 
Bank Limited will be held on Wednesday. 8th 
February, in Manchester 

In the course of his statement circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31. 1960, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, O.B.t 


(the Chairman) said: At the end of the 
capitalised £500,000 of the Reserve Fund, thereby 
increasing the Paid-up Capital to £3,000,000. The 
balance standing to the credit of the Reserve Fund 


year We 


has been increased to £2.750.000 by a transfer of 
£750,000 in all, £250,000 from the Profit and Loss 
Account and £500,000 from Inner Reserves 


Accounts, Sir Eric said that 
£143,079,780. On the 


Commenting on the 


Deposits now amounted to 


Assets side. the liquid items at £47.921.112 were 
33 of Deposits but an additional asset appeared 
in the form of Special Deposits at the Bank of 
England £2,890.000. Investments had been reduced 
to £16.319.647 but Advances had increased to 
£65,034.134. largely in the early part of the veur 
Since the reintroduction of credit restriction the 
total had remained fairly steady. The Net Protit 
was £692.470, an increase of £151.453 on the year 


ind it was proposed to pay a final dividend of | 


} 


but on the increased Capital. and to carry forward 
£177,126. He felt quite sure it would be agreed 
that the results were most satisfactory 


The associate hire purchase finance company. The 


British Wagon Company. had declared increased 
dividends during the year and had widened its 
sphere of activities. The representative office in New 


York had had a useful year, and during the period 
new branches had been opened at Richmond 
(Surrey). Partington, Kendal and Bamber Bridge, 
and an cffice had been established in The Sheffield 
Royal Hospital. The construction of the additional 
Head Office building was proceeding satisfactorily, 

Sir Eric said he thought that the political situa- 
had deteriorated in many but that we 
could perhaps pride ourselves that in our former 
Colonial territories the change over to independence 
had been relatively smooth 


tion Ways 


After an extensive review of economic condi- 
tions, Sir Eric said: While I would not go so far 
as to say that | am apprehensive of the present 


situation | do say that there is no room for com- 


placency. The current difficulties of the motor car 
industry stem very largely from the reduction of 
exports to the United States due to some fall in 


demand and to competition there and the difficulties 
may not pass quickly. A prolonged recession in the 
motor car industry can quickly 


cause recession in 


the other industries from which it draws supplies 
The latest round of wage increases has a distinctly 
inflationary look about it and news from abroad 


shows that other countries. especially German and 


Italy, are doing better than we are in productivity 
and exports. On the other hand, we still have full 
employment and it may well be that short time 


working in the motor car industry is not the best 
policy for the country, having in mind the shortage 
of skilled workers elsewhere. The capital goods in- 
dustries report order books, stecl had 
another record year and shipping shows some signs 
of emerging from its long depression. 

The year 1960 has seen a further growth in the 
Bank’s business and not only in the Branches but 
ulso in the specialist departments there has been 
increasing activity. 


good has 
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are ignored by investment systems which work 
on an average of security prices. When the law 
of averages says sell, everything must be sold; 
when the law says buy, everything must be 
bought. But this ignores the lunatic distortions 
set up by government controls. So my conclusion 
is: watch the charts for the investment mood, 
apply the Hatch-McDougall system, if you like, 
to the cyclical trades suffering from government 
controls, and stay put in the sheltered consumer- 
service trades till the real crisis comes. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 

rR. TUKE, the chairman of Barclays, de- 

plores, as much as I have done, the 
demoralisation of the gilt-edged market brought 
about by Treasury policies. The final blow will 
come next month with the unnecessary market- 
ing of the iron and steel prior charges. The equity 
markets will then be confirmed once again as the 
only market which trustees and others can have 
confidence in for long-term investment. Gilt- 
edged stocks are now only suitable for short-term 
investment—even the ‘longs.’ If the iron and 
steel issues force the gilt-edged yield much over 
6 per cent., the ‘longs’ might then be attractive 
on short term for recovery. In the meantime the 
equity markets were cheered this week by the 
news that ICI is not to raise as much fresh capital 
as it feared. The issue is to be £35 million— 
one new at 55s. for every twenty held—which 
will take advantage of the money available from 
the Ford take-over. The 1960 gross profits are 
up 20 per cent. and the dividend is being raised 
from 114 per cent. to 133 per cent., which was 
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what the optimists were going for. As a result 
bear covering on this news put the shares better. 
At 68s. the shares (cum rights) yield 4.1 per cent. 
and will remain firmly held in most portfolios. 
The same applies to WOOLWORTH, although net 
profits, due to the higher tax, were only 5} per 
cent. up. A final of 25 per cent. is being paid on 
the capital increased by the two-for-five scrip 
issue and it seems that 40 per cent. can be taken 
as the likely total for 1961. At 58s. 6d. the yield 
would be nearly 34 per cent. 


American Equities 

Our trade figures confirm the worst fears of 
the balance of payments deficit and arouse 
apprehension of next April’s Budget. Many pro- 
fessional investors are now turning to Wall 
Street and it is notable that a small premium has 
returned to the investment dollar. Wall Street 
has already risen in anticipation of the economic 
recovery which Mr. Kennedy’s friends are bank- 
ing on, but there is another 10 per cent. rise due 
before the market tests its 1960 high. British 
investors can buy the leading stocks easily in 
London—the jobbers quoting fairly narrow 
prices—and my advice is to stick to the leaders 
such as US Steel, International Nickel, Johns- 
Manville, Air Reduction, etc., which can be 
watched in our daily press. Incidentally, now that 
Americans are not allowed to hold gold abroad, 
there is a greater interest in gold shares. 
Liebigs 

There was some disappointment over the 
LIEBIGS preliminary report for the year ending 
last August, although group profits before tax 
were 4 per cent. up and the dividend was raised 
from 13 per cent. to 15 per cent. Equity earnings 
have actually fallen from 38 per cent. to 364 per 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


SIR OLIVER FRANKS ON YEAR OF 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


THe Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited will be held on February 10 at the Head 
Office, 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

In the course of his circulated statement the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Sir Oliver Franks, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E., says: 

Subject to the approval of the shareholders we 
intend, as has been announced, to increase the 
capital of the bank by the issue of one fully-paid 
share for every five shares held on January 6, The 
Share Premium Account of nearly £6 million, to- 
gether with just over £1 million from the General 
Reserve, will be applied in payment of the additional 
shares, the Reserve then being raised to £25,000,000 
by the transfer of £5,261,901 from inner reserves. 

The profit for the year at £4,605,994 is £1,181,380 
higher than last year and the dividends paid and 
proposed represent an increase of 1% per annum. 
The over-all picture for the year has been one of 
satisfactory progress. We have seen a considerable 
increase in the number of accounts; during the year 
32 additional offices were opened; we have also 
built up a team of specialists in the application of 
electronic techniques to banking. 

Eastern Branches: On January | the business of 
these branches was transferred to National and 
Grindlays Bank Limited, together with the 
appropriate reserves, in exchange for an issue of 
1,520,700 of that bank’s shares, representing about 
25 per cent. of its capital. 

Lloyds Bank (Foreign) Limited has had an 
excellent year with a considerable growth in its 
deposits and advances. 

Hire Purchase Interests: In the year to September 
30 last Lloyds and Scottish Finance Limited earned 
a group trading profit of just over £3 millions, while 


unearned charges of £9.5 millions, against £6.9 
millions, were carried forward. The trading profit is 
at about the same annual rate as in the preceding 
nine months, although balances outstanding rose by 
nearly £30 millions to close on £100 millions. Our 
bank received a net dividend of just under £600,000, 
a reasonable return on our investment. In addition to 
our participation in Lloyds & Scottish Finance 
Limited we have an investment of approximately 25 
per cent. of the share capital of Bowmaker Limited. 


Reviewing the country’s economic position, Sir 
Oliver says that the year which has just ended niarked 
a clear turning-point in the country’s economic 
affairs. Whilst 1959 was a year of stimulation and 
expansion, the keynote of 1960 was the return to 
restraint. It seemed clear that the results intended 
and desired by the authorities had not yet been 
accomplished. On the other hand, the measures taken 
had had, as on previous occasions, some results that 
were neither intended nor desired. Production had 
indeed been maintained at the peak level reached 
last spring; but there had been no further expansion 
beyond that point. After the application of the brakes 
in 1955 the country had passed through more than 
three years of stagnation before industrial expansion 
could be resumed with safety. We must make sure 
that that did not happen again. 


In our circumstances, Sir Oliver holds, the strand 
of demand which should be restricted in the first 
instance is consumer demand. The obvious way in 
which to operate on consumer demand is through 
the mechanism of the Budget. Ideas may differ about 
the particular forms which action should take but 
we cannot afford not to use the Budget as a means 
of regulating the economy. 
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cent., indicating that profit margins have beep 
cut. The company has countered this by raising 
the price of its Oxo cubes by }d. This will mean, 
assuming, as you may well, that sales are up. 
affected, that the next year’s report will be highly 
satisfactory. The fall in the shares, therefore, 
presents a good buying opportunity. At 68s. the 
shares now yield 4.4 per cent. 


Company Notes 


HE discount market found 1960 a difficult 
fod due to the fluctuations in the Bank 
rate—rises cause losses on bills held and dis. 
counted at lower rates. Under the circumstances 
Alexanders Discount Company has done well to 
maintain its dividend at 10 per cent. Net profits 
fell by 14 per cent. to £174,720 and provision 
has been made out of the contingencies account 


for the depreciation of securities. The £1 
ordinary shares have come back a litle to 
35s. 9d. and yield 5.6 per cent. 

Last June Goulston Discount shares were 


introduced to the market; profit figures for the 
year to September 30, 1960, practically coincided 
with the prospectus forecast, which were 
£131,656 before tax. Goulston is primarily a hire- 
purchase company, but also has interests in 
property investment and insurance broking. The 
full accounts should disclose the amount of 
provision that has been made for bad and doubt- 
ful debts; but the directors are sufficiently con- 
fident to forecast a dividend for 1960-61 of 10 
per cent. (against the equivalent of 84 per cent.) 
In this event the 5s. ordinary shares at 8s. 6d. 
yield 5.9 per cent. 


The past twelve months’ accounts, ending 
October 2, 1960, reflected considerable expansion 
by Allied and Retail Trades (London). The com- 
pany have acquired a number of retail shops and 
are in the course of completing other premises 
including a new warehouse and office block at 
Woodford. Profits after tax have increased from 
£59,561 to £78,799. The chairman, Mr. W. H. 
Martin, does not expect the same rate of expan- 
sion in the current year, but none the less is 
confident that profits will improve. He therefore 
forecasts a dividend of not less than 21 per cent., 
which would be equivalent to 23.1 as the capital 
is now to be increased by a free scrip issue of 
one for ten shares. The forecast 21 per cent. divi- 
dend is 2.7 times covered by earnings. The 5s. 
ordinary shares at 25s. yield 4.2 per cent. (An 
extract from the chairman's statement appears 
on page 87 of this issue.) 

In 1958 IMingworth Morris took over Salts 
(Saltaire) which owns 75 per cent. of Salts (Ire- 
land). It is this latter company whose figures are 
this year included in the Illingworth Morris 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 1960. 
The chairman, Lord Wilmot, explains that the 
fall in the trading profit from £1,504,734 to 
£1,327,237 was almost entirely due to a fall in 
wool values. Trading for the current year is 
running at a high level so that prospects look 
good. The company (worsted manufacturers in 
Bradford) uses a bank overdraft to finance its 
large business—now employing 11,000 people— 
but this has increased by nearly £2,000,000. It 
may be necessary to raise some more permanent 
capital before long. The dividend of 20 per cent. 
is maintained, and the 4s. ordinary shares at 
10s. 9d. yield 7.4 per cent. 

It is recognised in the printing and publishing 
field that costs over the past year have risen; it 
is therefore encouraging to see that Websters 
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Publications, having weathered well, are main- 
taining their trading profit at £102,926 and 
earning 94.7 per cent. against 81.4 per cent. on 
the issued capital of £90,000. This group of 
newspapers publishes a number of well-known 
best-selling publications, including Racing and 
Football Outlook, Racing Specialist, The Inves- 
tor's Review, and has recently acquired two other 
financial weeklies, The Financial World and The 
Gold Mining Record. Net profits, after tax, for 
the year to August 31, 1960, have increased from 
£44,398 to £51,728, and the balance sheet dis- 
closes a very strong financial position. Cash and 
tax certificates amount to £82,470 and govern- 
ment securities to £69,350, against which there is 
a substantial amount of good will which is prac- 
tically nullified by the share premium account. 
The chairman, Lieut.-Colonel W. O. Gibbs, may 
have something more to say about the com- 
pany’s future prospects at the annual general 
meeting on January 23. The Is. ordinary shares 
at 6s. yield 10 per cent. on the 60 per cent. 
dividend. 

One of the first building societies to report 
their results for 1960 is the Borough. This 
society is a member of the Building Societies 
Association; and its deposits are trustee invest- 
ments. The feature of the past year’s accounts is 
the very considerable increase in mortgage ad- 
vances in a year when most societies were hard 
put to it to satisfy their demand. The Borough hit 
an all-time record in this respect in that their 
advances have increased from £2,778,447 to 
£3.051,750 and their assets by £1,050,252 to 
£19,964,932. 


COMPANY MEETING 


ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 
(LONDON) 


RECORD EXPANSION 


Tue thirteenth ordinary annual general meeting ol 
Allied Retail Trades (London) Limited was held on 
January 12 in London, Mr. W. Harold Martin, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year to October 2, 1960: 

[he past year has witnessed the largest degree of 
expansion since the inception of the Company. The 
Group turnover for the past year was therefore 
£3.265.589. This is the first occasion our turnover has 
exceeded 3 millions. It is anticipated that it will reach 
a figure around 34 millions during the current year. 

Once again I have to report an increased profit as 
a result of the past year’s trading. The profit before 
tax amounts to £162,602 against £117,061 for the 
previous year. It is not only the largest amount of 
profit earned by the Company but it is the largest 
percentage increase (over 38 per cent.) made in any 
one year. ; 

The Board recommends an increase in the rate of 
the Ordinary Share Dividend again this year. It pro- 
poses a final dividend of 15 per cent. against 12 per 
cent. a year ago, thus making a total distribution for 
the year of 21 per cent. (against 18 per cent. for the 
previous year). It is also recommended that a scrip 
bonus be made to the Ordinary shareholders of one 
Ordinary 5s. Share in respect of each ten Ss. Ordinary 
Shares held, for which purpose it is proposed to 
capitalise £20,815 from the Share Premium Account. 

Although our results for the current year may not 
show such a large percentage increase of profit as in 
the year under review, it is confidently expected that 
a satisfactory improvement will again be forth- 
coming. Providing nothing unforeseen happens, we 
expect to pay a dividend not less than 21 per cent. on 
the Ordinary Capital as increased by the scrip issue, 
which would be equal to 23.1 per cent. on the Capital 
Prior to such issue, 
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The Great Indoors 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


‘FROM being a_ pastime 
for a few enthusiasts, 
read the notice at the 
Camping and Outdoor 
Life Exhibition, ‘camping 
in recent years has be- 
come a holiday pleasure 
for millions. This change 
has led to a quest for 
those standards of com- 
fort, convenience and 
style which and 
mothers especially have 
come to insist on. One can just imagine the 
scenes that led up to the wives and mothers doing 
their insisting: Father the great Boy Scout fail- 
ing to light the Primus in the early morning; 
children sniffing with colds brought on by a 
character-building absence of groundsheets; the 
materfamilias herself trying to dry five sets of 
sodden sweaters and ten steaming socks over a 
twig fire. 

There was plenty, however, to deflect her from 
any reasonable intention to go to a nice, dry 
boarding-house next year instead. There were 
hundreds of tents, of course—and more and more 
of those square jobs that look like romantic 
nomad settlements: in 
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kind that simply stays up on a ridge or centre 
pole. There were enough folding beds to put up 
the whole female population of New Orleans, 
and even camp beds for animals: one range, 
whose diverse beds called themselves the Boysa, 
the Widesa (almost a double), the Totsa, had also 
the Petsa, Houndsa and Dogsa for the Dumb 
Camper. Clearly, the camping dog has come a 
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long way from its early status as watch dog: even 
quite a distance from the Cairn terriers of my 
Great Aunt Mabel who, a pioneer both of plus- 
fours for women and of cast-iron camp cooking 
pots, used to bicycle around, and occasionally 
across, the remoter moors of Scotland with her 
terriers (both of them) in the bicycle basket. 

Sleeping bags, too, have come on a bit: they 
not only make double ones, but a new combina- 
tion of sleeping bags which, ostensibly zipping all 
the way down one side, can in fact be zipped 
laterally on to each other. This one will shatter 
the illusions of quite a number of people, I 
fancy: I had always assumed—and so, which was 
lucky, had my parents—that the chaperonage 
provided by a sleeping bag and two blankets was 
about the equivalent of that provided by a head- 
mistress and two policemen. One of the more 
bizarre effects of the show was provided by firms 
such as Calor Gas who were anxious to show off 
their Whole range of goods, some of them rather 
marginally useful for camping: a Calor gas- 
poker, for example—presumably an alternative 
to rubbing two sticks together; and a gas blow- 
torch, presumably for repelling cows. 

The only exhibitor who seriously attempted 
to produce the great outside at Olympia were the 
Regular Army, who had a realistic snow-scene, 
and the Scouts and Guides, who had constructed 
a twiggy paradise on the third floor complete with 
birds twittering through a loudspeaker. There 
seemed a kind of forlorn determination to stress 
that the point of camping is to get out, which 
contrasted sharply with the obvious determination 
of the rest of the show to make every camp site 
as much like the terrace in a suburban back gar- 
den as possible. And this seems to be the basic 
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dilemma of camping: that to a great many of us, 
the sport is only bearable if it is done strictly to 
avoid paying hotel bills, and not to prove what a 
tough backwoodsman you would make: and yet 
the more elaborate and comfortable your equip- 
ment becomes, the less you economise and the 
more likely it becomes that you will end up in 
one of those fearful ‘sites’ which turn Le Camp- 
ing into Le Squatting all over Europe in the 
summer. 

In fact one can fairly well compromise between 
the two, only taking care to avoid any equipment 
which requires installations of water or electricity, 
or is too bulky to haul down quickly at the 
approach of gamekeepers, farmers and National 
Trust officials. My own formula used to depend 
mainly on two things: the belief that no one who 
has not been born with rubber bones or a cork 
head ever tries to sleep without an air mattress; 
and a quilted flying suit I got off my brother 
which, being about five sizes too big, acted as a 
sleeping bag. The beauty of this is that, come the 
dawn, one longs to be able to get up and light 
the fire without getting out of one’s sleeping bag; 
and if it is a flying suit one can. 

It would be misleading to suggest, actually, that 
I am a spectacularly successful camper: it is not 
that I don’t enjoy it, it is just that crises always 
seem to overtake me as soon as I go anywhere 
near fresh air. There was the occasion in Wales 
when I and my companion settled down in a field 
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commanding a magnificent view of Snowdon; we 
drifted off to sleep with muffled praise of the 
open air, the Welsh, the deep calm of the country- 
side. The next thing we knew was a most almighty 
BOOMPH, apparently right under the tents, followed 
by a pneumatic drill. Actually it came from the 
other side of the field, and had we listened more 
intently to the Welsh farmer the night before (or, 
alternatively, if he had had his teeth in at the 
time) we might have realised that electricity was 
coming to his farm at last, and they were blasting 
the holes for the poles. 

And then there was the night in West Virginia 
when all the fruit trees froze and two people died 
of exposure—and two more darn nearly did, 
except that we had taken refuge in the car; and 
we were woken first by a drunken negro on his 
way home at night, to ask what we were doing 
there, and again in the morning by the same 
negro, now sober, to say that his mother would 
like us to step up for some breakfast. It was the 
typical cartoon negro cabin, paper peeling off 
the walls, and twice as many children’s feet as 
shoes to go on them; and they gave us ham- 
burgers and coffee and said (I swear) ‘This is de 
Lawd’s work.’ Of course, we might have been 
more sheltered in a scheduled ‘site,’ but we might 
have missed something all the same. Apart from 
anything else it underlined the essential point of 
the whole game: it reminds you why they in- 
vented the house. 


Intestinal Ethics 


By JOHN 


WHATEVER else happens 

to him, when a patient 

goes into hospital he can 

be sure that his bowels 

will receive passionately 

close attention. As often 

as not his induction into 

the ward community 

starts with a ritual purge 

and if he resists it he is 

-l often regarded with 

beady suspicion by the 

nursing staff throughout 

his stay. And this is only the initial baptism. 

While he remains in the ward he is closely 

watched for signs of backsliding. Each day a 

fresh-faced junior nurse will mince prettily 

around the ward with a clip-board conducting 

a sort of inverted consumer research poll, At the 

first sign of irregularity the missionaries pounce 

again with alarming instruments of forcible 

conversion. The actual phraseology of the daily 

poll is significant. The patients are rarely asked 

point blank whether they have had their bowels 

open. ‘Have you been good?’ is a favourite 

usage. It is interesting how few patients take this 

for anything else but a question about their 
bowels. 

This elaborate programme goes on quite in- 
dependently of the actual medical treatment and 
is sometimes even at cross purposes with it. It 
is the older ward sisters who get most wrapped 
up in their Augean business, and will even slip 
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in a crafty suppository when the doctor has 
ruled out such measures only a moment before. 

And as for the poor incontinents—these un- 
fortunate people, often the victims of advanced 
neurological disease, become damned in an un- 
relenting system of intestinal ethics. This is not 
to say that the nurses are actually cruel to such 
patients; though I have seen this. Indeed they 
are usually kind and forbearing; but there is 
without doubt an insidious sense of moral in- 
dignation in addition to mere physical repulsion. 

Nurses are not alone in this preoccupation 
with the bowels. Doctors themselves may sud- 
denly go quite gaga over this very issue. It is not 
so long ago that the great Arbuthnot Lane was 
shouting for the removal of the large bowel with 
just a bit more heat than scientific conviction 
alone would have provoked. The large bowel, he 
thought, was a great cistern of toxic evil left 
inside the abdomen by a sanitary oversight. Deep 
colonic irrigations, laxatives and special break- 
fast foods all cater for the same irrational 
anxiety where regularity and ethical purity are 
so painfully confused. The patients themselves 
are often very grateful for these personal atten- 
tions, since lying in a hospital bed will often 
disturb their personal rhythms. Some of them 
become quite upset and agitated if they do not 
revert quickly to their old habits. I remember 
several women who went in for unaccountable 
fits of weeping until the sister restored their com- 
posure with a well-timed enema. I remember 
asking another patient why he was looking so 








fretful. He glanced conspiratorially around the 
ward, whispered darkly that he had not ‘been’ 
for three days and leaned back to enjoy the look 
of shocked amazement which he expected to 
flood across my face. I flickered not a muscle. | 
bent towards his ear instead and _ hissed 
triumphantly that I had often not ‘been’ for ten 
days. He recoiled in horror and would not be 
persuaded that I had suffered no ill-effects from 
the stoppage. Perhaps group confessions of this 
sort would help to dispel this silly guilt; a sort 
of constipateds anonymous. There is nothing 
to suggest a physical basis for such a disturbance 
but it is true to say that the patients who exhibit 
this petulant, listless behaviour seem to share the 
same fastidious personality along with a strong 
sense of thrift and duty. Many psychologists have 
felt tempted to attribute such personality traits 
to features in the patient’s early bowel training 
Of course it is very hard to establish such 
hypotheses on a firm footing: the variables are 
so enormous. However, on first principles alone 
it would be hard to believe that the elaborate 
business of Western toilet training would act on 
the bowels alone. The whole set-up is too fraught 
with love, aggression, bribery, threats and seduc- 
tion. It would be very strange indeed if con- 
tinence were the only result of the experience. In 
fact one could say that continence emerged as a 
trivial by-product of the whole noisy transaction 


The small child voids himself automatically 
and derives considerable pleasure from the re- 
lieving sense of evacuation. Later on he learns 
to turn around and look on the product of this 
pleasurable activity with pride. Then, quite 
suddenly, as one psychologist has pointed out, he 
must learn, under pain of losing love, to attach 
anxiety to excretory materials. He gets involved 
in a sort of cash nexus in which he learns to 
barter feces for affection. He gets acquainted 
with what must seem to him to be strangely 
changeable values of bowel produce: here is an 
object which has high value when deposited in 
one place only, disgusting when put on the floor 
It is not surprising that the child develops a 
somewhat ambivalent attitude toward this 
function of his body. In households which focus 
obsessional attention on the bowels the child is 
taught to feel ill if he does not eliminate regu- 
larly. The normal muscular sensations come to 
be thought of in terms of terrible toxins seeping 
into the bloodstream. Eventually the child is 
brainwashed into a feeling of guilty lassitude if 
he does not empty his bowels each day at the 
right time. Nannies are specially given to this sort 
of bogus physiology and the child who spends 
any time in her care will carry her dotty ideas 
to the grave. At the same time the rest 
of his emotional apparatus will be geared to 
this first encounter. This, after all, is his first 
engagement with the adult world so that by 
analogy all later situations involving order and 
restraint will be underpinned by the system of 
values which he has learnt with so much noise 
and shouting in the control of his bodily func- 
tions. So that it is hardly surprising that thrift, 
tidiness and other forms of moral continence 
have a scatological undertow. In this way adult 
disturbance of bowel action will quite naturally 
engender the obsessional fretting which the 
makers of patent medicines must find so 
profitable. 
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Consuming Interest 


Ever Been Had? 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 
I'vE been had. And so 





( have at least = sixty 
others by someone who 
ony got away with a lot 


of money over Christ- 
mas. 

Early in December I 
was Offered a_ second- 
hand Ford by a good 
friend who was returning 
to the United States and 
was about to buy a new 
car to take with him. I 
tried to sell my Hillman at a number of garages 
all of which made what to me seemed ludicrous 
offers. I then put a small ad. in a London even- 
ing paper and had about six inquiries. Only one 
caller offered the price I had asked. He was a 
dealer and said he had a customer who wanted 
exactly the car I described. We arranged that he 
should borrow the car for twenty-four hours so 
that his customer could test it. The customer 
was satisfied, I heard, and my car was returned. 

The dealer then told me that the customer had 
put down a deposit for my car, terms were being 
arranged and the customer was being ‘investi- 
gated’ by the hire-purchase firm. There would 
be a delay of a week or so before I could be 
paid. In the meantime, the customer would like 
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to be sure that the car was not being used. Could 
the dealer have the car on a sale-or-return basis 
so that it could be kept in his Kingston-on- 
Thames garage? I agreed to this, a driver came 
to collect the car and I got a receipt for it. All 
this was conducted in what appeared to be a 
properly professional way, by telephone with the 
dealer, the sales manager or the telephone 
operator or by post, the dealer using what 
looked like perfectly normal letter-heads, visit- 
ing card and so on. 

About a week later the customer was ‘cleared’ 
by the hire-purchase firm and I handed over the 
log book in exchange for a cheque for the amount 
for which I had asked. 

The cheque bounced on Christmas Day. It 
arrived back from my bank with the Christmas 
cards marked ‘refer to drawer.’ | couldn't do 
anything about it until three days later when 
the Christmas holidays were over. | then tele- 
phoned the dealer half a dozen times and got no 
reply. In the first post there was a letter from 
Kingston-on-Thames marked ‘return to sender.’ 
It was my letter thanking the dealer for his 
cheque (and wishing the so-and-so a Happy 
Christmas) and across the envelope it said ‘Pre- 
mises unoccupied.’ 

The AA’s Legal Department and Scotland 
Yard knew all about the case. I understand that 
1 am one of over sixty people who got the same 
Christmas present from the dealer and everyone 
except the sixty of us seems full of admiration 
for the really brilliant job he has done. He has 
disappeared with thousands of pounds. 

Even if my car is found—it may have new 
number plates and a respray by now—J am told 
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there is Very little chance that I will have any 
legal right to it. Meanwhile my cheque in pay- 
ment for the Ford I wanted has bounced. I was 
backing it with what I got for the Hillman, 

Please—don’t anyone write and tell me what 
} should have done. I know now: never part 
with a car (or anything else of size) until a cheque 
is actually cleared. And there was I always 
thinking those car dealers in Warren Street were 
not to be trusted because they always have so 
much ready cash in their pockets 


Postscript ae 


Au, what deep, nostalgic 
sighs I have been heaving 
over the 1961 edition, just 
out, of Hotels and Res- 
taurants in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the official, 
illustrated guide of the 
British Hotels and Res- 
taurants’ Association! 
What memories it brings 
back of grey days in 
Glasgow and wet nights 
in Wigan! Here, sure 
enough, is the hotel in Blackpool where I was 
once the honoured guest of the National Associa- 
tion of Funeral Directors, at their annual spree, 
marooned there—thanks to a railway strike—for 
longer than ecither the assembled, jollificating 
undertakers or I had bargained for: the same 
hotel where, having asked to be wakened with 
orange-juice and knowing better than to ask for 
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THE SERVICE 
Lloyds Bank’s Investment Management Service has been 
offered to customers and others for many years and _ is 
administered by experienced officials of the Executor and 
‘Trustee Department. 
THOSE TO WHOM THE SERVICE SHOULD APPEAL 
Broadly speaking, the service is designed to be of use to those 
who, through lack of time or business knowledge, ill-health, 
age or frequent absence abroad, find it difficult to give their 
investment affairs the regular and careful attention required in 
these times. It promises the application of a sound investment 
policy, allied to the routine care of the investments, but it is not 
intended for the speculator. 
HOW THE SERVICE WORKS 
If you decide to make use of the service, the investments will be 
transferred into the control of the Bank. You will be asked to 
sign a simple letter of request, incorporating instructions to the 
Bank either to act at its discretion or else to refer to you before 
making any changes in the investments. 

In formulating the investment policy, regard will be paid to 


your own personal circumstances and special needs and wishes; 
the investments will be kept under regular review in conjunc- 
tion with a firm of stockbrokers who you may nominate. 

The Bank will deal with any notices received in respect of the 
investments, thus removing the danger of your overlooking 
the value of “rights’’ offers, allotment letters, etc., and the 
necessity of taking action within a certain time limit. 

Each year the Bank will send you a statement giving full 
details of any dealings during the year. 

Finally, the arrangement can be ended and the investments 
transferred back to you at any time. 

Our normal fee for this service is £2 a year for every £1,000 of 
securities placed in our charge. 

HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERVICE 

If you are interested, you will want more information than is 
given here. Preliminary details can be obtained from the 
Managers of any of the Bank’s branches and, if necessary, 
arrangements can be made for you to see an official of the 
Bank's Executor and Trustee Department which administers 
the service at its area branches throughout the country. 
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fresh orange-juice, I was surprised, even so, to 
be wakened with a bottle of orange-coloured fizzy 
pop. ‘Yes,’ said the porter who took such orders: 
‘a lot of visitors complain, but the night staff 
won't be bothered opening tins.’ 

Here is the country hotel where the manageress 
abused my wife and me for asking for dinner— 
just bacon and egg would do, I pleaded—at 8.15 
p.m.: did I know the time she got up in the 
morning? Had she to be on her feet all day? Did 
1 work? Did my wife work? What I admired 
about her was her ability to keep her cigarette 
stuck in the corner of her mouth even when 
shouting and shaking her fist. 

Miles away across England, but only a few 
pages away in this album of fragrant souvenirs, 
is the other country-town home-from-home where 
nobody leaving for London on the only train of 
the morning (something after eight o’clock) is 
permitted for breakfast more than a cup of tea, 
made by the night porter, and a dry biscuit, but 
where the proprietor and his wife have a flat in 
London and a fast car, theirs being a job, they 
say, ‘that doesn’t tie us down.’ And here is the 
smart hotel in the heart of the capital where they 
serve only cold supper after 8 p.m. on a Sunday, 
and you can’t get a glass of brandy with your 
coffee after it, because ‘the cupboard’s locked up 
and the wine waiter takes the key.’ 

But I looked in vain for the south-coast 
restaurant a friend was telling me about the other 
day where the head waiter, seeing him grimace 
over the first mouthful of his expensive fillet 
steak, asked him sympathetically whether the 
meat was rather high and, being told apologeti- 
cally by my friend that he was afraid it was, said 





breezily, ‘Could be; could be,’ and walked 
bobbishly away. Rather like the much-lauded 
Thames-side fish restaurant where my wife sent 
back the fried sole and heard the cook say to the 
waiter, ‘Yes, the others had gone off too.’ 

Not, mark you, that these temples of gastro- 
nomy have been deliberately excluded by the 
British Hotels and Restaurants’ Association on 
the grounds that they aren’t good enough to be 
mentioned in the Guide. The Association, accord- 
ing to the foreword, ‘does not exercise mandatory 
powers over its members in the way they conduct 
their own establishments’ and, according to its 
public relations officer, rejects very few applica- 
tions for membership (there is no system of 
incognito inspection). But it freely dishes out 
fancy metal plaques, which any member, how- 
ever impudent his prices, insolent his manner, 
chilly his bedrooms and disgusting his food, may 
display outside his premises, thus cozening the 
foreign tourist into believing that his establish- 
ment has received the same sort of accolade or 
recommendation that such a device abroad 
usually indicates. 

So pretty well any hotelkeeper can become a 
member of the Association and, having paid his 
subscription, can then, by paying more, puff his 
own place in the pages of the Guide. Which 
makes nonsense, to me at any rate, of the Asso- 
ciation’s expressed wish ‘that the travelling public, 
whether on holiday or business, will find the 
Guide useful.” How? Nobody minds businesses 
banding together to look after their common 
interests, but how hypocritical and misleading to 
pretend that it is for the consumer’s sweet sake. 

I don’t see anything in the way the Association 
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runs its affairs or edits its Guide to exclude the 
Blackpool oyster bar that we wanted to lunch at, 
one September day, only to find a notice on the 
door: ‘Closed for lunch, | to 2.30.’ 

* 

For after-dinner drinking, I am fonder of the 
sweet, unfortified dessert wines of France and 
Germany—of the Sauternes, such as I wrote 
about here last week, and the late-gathered hocks 
—than I am of port, ‘cream’ sherries and madeira, 
though I have had much post-prandial pleasure 
in paddling among those, too. But the other day 
we wound up a luncheon at Gilbey’s with the 
firm’s best old dessert sherry, El Mio, which 
struck me as an admirable choice for those who 
like an after-dinner wine that is full and rich in 
taste but not cloyingly sweet. All sherry is by 
nature dry—the very sweet ‘cream’ dessert 
sherries are produced by adding ‘PX,’ a sweet 
liqueur from the juice of the luscious Pedro 
Ximenes grape, to a blend of full olorosos. 
Gilbey’s El Mio is a blend of old olorosos with 
less ‘PX’ than is added to the ‘cream’ sherries: 
what sweetness it has is unobtrusive and unsickly 
and does not obscure the characteristic oloroso 
flavour (which has a sort of background bitter- 
ness to it) or the pronounced old-sherry smell. At 
22s. a bottle it compares in price, as it does in 
quality and character, with a good vintage port 
(a 1950, say) or a really distinguished old tawny. 
There are those who like old sherries of this sort 
with a full-flavoured cheese, such as a Blue 
Cheshire or a Double Gloucester, but my own 
choice for an accompanying after-dinner dish 
would be walnuts. 

CYRIL RAY 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BLACKBURN AND DISTRICT HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE 
ROYAL INFIRMARY AND QUEEN'S PARK 
HOSPITAL, BLACKBURN 
SENIOR CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
This is a new appointment and the su 
cessful candidate would be exp 
build up a clinical psychological vi 
part of the team in the Department. Th 
is a comprehensive Department covering al 
branches of psychological medicine and 
serving a population of approxiniatels 
254,000. In due course. the successful ap 
cant would probably be asked to partici 
in a Regional scheme fo- the traini 
Clinical Psychologists and would a b 
expected to participate in the service 
offered by the Department to other Con- 
sultants in the Group. Facilities would be 
provided for appropriate research. Can- 
didates must possess an Honours Degree in 
Psychology and should normally have had 
not less than five years’ experience in the 
grade of Psychologist. Salary and other 
conditions of service in accordance with 
the Whitley Council Scale, viz.: £1,025 x 
£50(8)—£1,425 p.a 

Applications, naming two referees, to be 
made to the Group Secretary, H.M.C. Office, 
Royal Infirmary, Blackburn. 


PARKSIDE HOSPITAL, MACCLESFIELD 
SENIOR CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
whole-time post at this psychiatric hospital 

(1,600 beds). 

Whitley council salary scale (£1,025 to 
£1,425 p.a.) and conditions of service. 
Hospital run on open ward principle; all 
modern forms of treatment; busy Out- 
Patient Clinic and Neuro-Surgical Unit. 

In-service training scheme likely to be in- 
troduced, in which successful candidate will 
participate. 

Apply to Medical Superintendent, giving 
details of qualifications and experience and 
quoting two referees. 
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Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 


have a vacancy for an 
Economist /Statistician 


for work in one of their Provincial Offices as a 
member of an existing team providing a service 
of information and advice to management. 

Applicants should preferably be within the 
age bracket 23/35 and have an Honours Degree 
in Economics, and have specialised in Statistics, 
or alternatively be a qualified Statistician. As 
important a requirement is the practical ability 
to get on with the job and whilst working under 
direction, to make an original contribution of 
their own and be able to act on their own 
initiative and responsibility. 

Ample opportunities for promotion through- 
out the Company for the right man. Excellent 
conditions of employment, Good Pension 
Scheme, and starting salary will depend entirely 
on qualifications and experience. We regret that 
second applications cannot be considered. 


Replies, marked Ref.: CA/131, should be 
sent to: 
The Staff Manager, Shell Mex and B.P. Ltd, 
Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, WC2 


BBC requires Production Assistant, Televi- 
sion News in Cardiff. Duties under directi 
of News Editor: to assist with preparati 
and mounting of news programmes ar 
topical items, and to direct cameras; to 
provide editorial briefing for outside assig: 





ments; to assist in selection of films and 
direction of film sequences for news bul 

tins and other prog am mes. Good educa- 
tion, capacity to work — nd eff 
ciently under pressure, and kn yf 
Wales and Welsh language esse nti al. Ex 


perience in Television or films 
knowledge of film cutting and editi 
able. Salary £1,230 (possibly 
qualifications exceptional) rising f 
annual increments to £1,580 max. p.a. Re 
quests for application forms {| sing 
addressed envelope and quoting 
61.G.15 Spt.) should reach Appoint 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London 
within five days 

MATRON WITH NURSING experience re 
quired for Home for 28 lerly 
women. Apply Secretary 
People’s Housing Trust 
London, N.W.3. 

ROYAL sah He or pest hven ARCHI- 
TECTS require Cle 

30, well educats d ns Ss l D. 
Neatness, accuracy 

essential. Ability to i 

sirable. Salary in th £ 















£600 according to ex ion An 
writing: Assistant Se St 
R.L.B.A.. 66 Portland Pia W.! 
ye FISHER BUREAJ 

W.C.2. (almost facin Cc a 


Station) find perman 
tarial and clerical, 


VICTORIA sata ny MA or WELLINGTON 


| ew 

| LECTURER IN DEPARTMENT OF 

| CLASSIC 

| Applications are savited for the above- 


mentioned appointment. 

The salary will be £1,250 per annum, ris 
ing by annual increments of £75 to £1,700 
per annum. The initial salary will be deter 
mined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and his 
dependent children. In addition, actual re- 
moval expenses will be allowed within cer- 
tain limits. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close. in New Zealand and 
London, on 10th March, 1961. 
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POSTAL TUITION 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for GeNeRAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ., 
and all other Boards, LONDON UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE requirements, and the examinations 
for Decrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., B.Mus.), A.C.P., L.C.P., Bar (I & ID, 
and other exams. Highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments, Textbook library. 


* PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
16 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


INGENIOUS, versatile young man, writer, 
good command French, seeks above board 
commissions home or abroad. Box No. 7529. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


“AMERICAN LABOUR in the New Admini- 
tration,”” a lecture by William C. Gaus- 
in, U.S. Embassy Information Office: 

ican Embassy auditorium, Upper Brook 
London, W.1. Wednesday, 





aAtrance, 











25th, 7 p.m. Admission free. 
‘BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
Church Street 
m Exhibition of the Work of 
REX WHISTLER 
(1905-1944) 
7th to 29th JANUARY 
Weekda 10-7 Admi; 
Sunda 2-6 Free 





GANYMED Re productions. Corot, 

2sso, Lowry; full range in illus, <¢ 2 lo- 
gue 2s. from Gany me d. Gt. cient W.C.1, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Annus NEW 
YEAR EXHIBITION. Leicester "equa e 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Till 26th. 





FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 
are in greater demand today than ev 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and 
atready made many well-known te 





ion comme cials. If you have this 
problem write or ring the Managing 
Directo 


ASPEC I PRODUCT IONS LTD.. 
he Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 
oT a DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Squar: 
S.Ww Spanish films on the 27th January 








L6 Dp m. 


MEETINGS 


PETER _TAYLOR, author of The Long 
Fourt! Ha ppy Families,” et al. will 
ead two new short stories, U.S. Embassy 
1uditorium, Upper Brook Street entrance. 
London, W.1, Tuesday, January 24th, at 
4.30 p.m, Admission free. 
week. bs HELP 15 million sufferers from 
sy? Hear Group-Capt. Cheshire, V.C., 
Dr. R. G. Cochrane, Dr. Florence Collier 
t Church House, Westminster, Tuesday, 
24th January, at 7.30 p.m. Admission free. 


SOUTH AFRICA ACTION CONFERENCE 
Saturday. 28th January, 2 p.m, 
Unity House, Euston Road. 
South Af: ‘ica and the Common- 
Anthony Greenwood, M P. 
lock (Lib.), Will Paynte 
Oliver Tambo (S.A. Unite d 
Front). 
on; Discussion anti-apartheid pro- 
ng up to Sharpeville. Memoria! 
afalgar Square, March 19. 
i-Apartheid, 200 Gower St 
N.W.1. 






and sion 

alth. Speak 
‘Le ub.). Tom K 
(N.U.M.), 











PERSONAL 


ACROSS FRONTIERS: The Friends Service 
Council ‘Quakers) welcomes gifts and leg- 
acies for its international service overseas. 
FSC (25), Friends House, Euston Road, Lon- 
don, N.W.1. 
—s. Bigg TIDMARSH, suave commen- 
I h Patricia Pleasance, experienced 
actress * but amateur mother. congratulated 
on Emma Charlotte, and thanked for 
‘itisl ] en of ‘SPECTA- 
ill Parish. 
BECOME A euALiremn BOOK-KEEPER in 
ag Guaranteed postal cour 
For Free 30-page Guide, wri 
é Tuition (E.L.), 11 Old Bond 
Street, I ondon, W.1. 


‘BE Raggy tl Learn 








to Quickwrite 


Quick Concentrate, and Remember 
I rvaluab e to everyone. Free Broch ure. 
SUCCESS,’ 2 Bank Chambe rs, Penn Hill 


Parkstone, Dorset. 

CANCER PATIENT 63440 widow (45), not 
long to live, has struggled to bring up two 
ure still unable to support her. 
please help? Old jewellery etc. 
ilised. National Society for Cancer 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid. 






specially ol ae pm and gold; 10th 
Edition . of English Coin 9s. 3d. Bulletin 
1/- B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland 


Street, London, W.1. Tel.: LAN 3677. 
CONSULTANT for nervous condition 
1abits and p n jroblems, quale -d in 
nd hypnosi Wi f 
intmen 4 srian, MBA. § 
sre St., W r telephone LANgha 
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FIVE TOP 
PEOPLE on 
the Topmost 
People 


Next week the Daily Herald 
publishes five articles that make 

a radical assessment of some of our 
more revered institutions. 

Written by ‘top people’ about the 
way topmost people operate 
various depariments of the 
Establishment, 


cause a rushing of blood to 


this series will 
privileged heads. 


On Monday 
Lord Altrincham on Parliament 
On Tuesday 
Brian Inglis on Medicine 
On Wednesday 
Kingsley Martin on The Monarchy 
On Thursday 
Lord Geddes of Epsom on the Trade 
On Friday Unions 
Jo Grimond on Education 


Don’t miss this important 
series in the 


DAILY 


HERALD 


INDEPENDENT OUTSPOKEN. 


ALL NEXT WEEK 
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